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EANCO) More about CANCO 
C-Enamel Lined Cans 


| tests and actual pack- 
ing show that Canco C-Enamel 
Lined Cans are as well adapted for 
hominy, red kidney beans, clams and 


shrimp as for corn. 


Look for this emblem em- 
bossed in the bottom of 


The improved appearance of the pack 
is of equal advantage in marketing. 
Canco Service is ever alert to develop 
and adapt new aids to the merchandising 


of canned foods. Canco C-Enamel is 
one evidence of this activity. 


American. Can Com any 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON GALVANIZED mp 


Enamel Linea = Pe) 
\ 
CANCO 
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PHELPS CAN CO 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS. 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE M D. 
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LARGE USERS OF CAN LABELS compliment 


us frequently, advising our prices, considering 
Quality and Service, are most satisfactory. 


Write us before placing your contracts -- 
Convince yourself. 


The Columbus Lithograph Company 


Columbus, Ohio 
Manufacturers of high class labels of all kinds 


AYARS 
RAPID ROTARY SYRUPER 


FOR FILLING AND SYRUPING 


Tomato Pulp & Puree Fs OUR SPECIAL 
Clear Soups Valve Makes This The 
Most Dependable 
Peaches Syruper In Use. Has 
Apples, Etc no Air Vent Stems to 
A Perfect Fill Damage Fruit. 
Guaranteed. : No Can — No Fill. 


Made to Handle 1, 2, 24& 3 Cans. 
13" Valve Lift For over-Filled Cans. 
Special For No. 10 Can. 


Write for prices. 


AYARS MACHINE CO., Salem, N. J. 
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The Husker That Feeds Like a Cutter 
HUSKER 


Six Zuc Huskers will husk the corn for four Cutters. 


Furnished with Individual Motor Drive, or Belt Drive readily 
convertible into Motor Drive at small cost. 


Requires one-third the floor space—one-third the power. 
More than pays for itself by the saving of corn alone. 


Manufactured and serviced by Fay & Scott, experienced for more 
than fifteen years in building and servicing thousands of CANCO 
Closing Machines for the American Can Company. 


Guaranteed to render satisfactory serv’ °e or same may be returned. 


THE UNITED COMPANY | 


Continental Trust Building Baltimore, Maryland 


We Invite You 


to visit our new plant at Brocton, N. Y. 


Situated on the main highway between Cleveland and 
Buffalo, you can easily and quickly reach our factory when 
driving this way. 


Undoubtedly, you will be in- 
_ terested in inspecting the splen- 
| did Factory that we now occupy 
and to see how the MONITOR 
§=Canning machines are construct- 

ed. 


We give you a cordial 
standing invitation. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. we 
nderson-Barngrover 
P. O. Drawer 25 BROCTON N. Y. Brown Hamitton, Ont. 


( Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Salt Lake City, Utah 


Canadian Plant 
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HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES PROMPT SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1863 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS, CARTONS AND 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 


CHICAGo.ILL. DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. 


7 


» MAN 


ERMOLD 


IS THE HALLMARK OF EFFICIENCY 
IN LABELING MACHINES. 


TO USE AN ERMOLD IS TO KNOW 
THE ABSENCE OF TROUBLE FROM 
SHUT-DOWNS ANDA PERFECT FINISH 
TO YOUR PACKAGES. 


CAN WE BE OF SERVICE? 
Edward Ermold Company 


World’s Largest Manafacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Canadian Agents Australia France, Belgium and Italy 
Freyseng Cork Co., Ltd. H. Dowsing R. J. Lecomte, 


Montreal & Toronto Sydney 11 Place des Vosges, Paris 
Germany, Denmark and Sweden —Anton Peterson & Henius, Copenhagen 


Brazil—Sander & Deutschmann, Rua General Camara, 201-Sub, Rio de Janeiro 
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THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - - - $3.00 
Canada - - $4.00 
Foreign - $5.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, 
ADVERTISING RATES— According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. é 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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NPRECEDENTED -The action of Arthur P. 

Williams, of the great wholesale grocery firm of 

R. C. Williams & Co., New York, in notifying his 
salesmen of the shortages in the canned foods packs of 
this year, so that they might properly inform the re- 
tailers upon whom they call as to the real situation, 
constitutes one of the most pronounced forward steps 
we have yet seen in the marketing of canned foods. It 
may be argued that they took this action towards their 
customers to save their own skins, but even so it is 
laudable and will gain them the esteem and apprecia- 
tion of those customers. However, we are more in- 
clined to the opinion that it is but part of the improved 
service to retail grocers which practically all whole- 
salers have determined upon, and, as we see, some are 
putting into effect. The wholesale grocer first realized 
that he had to shake off his lethargy: and begin to func- 
tion as a wholesale distributor ; to cease being a swivel 
chair distributor of grocery products to the customers 
who came into his establishment for whatever they 
might require, and to begin to go out and put sales ef- 
forts behind the stocks stored in his wholesale estab- 
lishment. If the chain stores did nothing else than that 
they would have been worth all they have cost, for the 
wholesale grocery business was dying of dry-rot. 

Now the wholesaler sees clearly that he must make 
his retail distributors awake to modern methods; to 
bring the little corner grocery up to the high standard 
of cleanliness and attractiveness which the chains have 
established as a standard, and everywhere we see the 
effect of this new spirit. But not only in appearance 
and in stock must the retailer be prompted. The whole- 
saler now sees that he must keep his clients properly 
informed as to market conditions and possibility of 
supplies. And this, again, marks a forward step of no 
mean proportions. Time was when the wholesaler had 
a set price for practically every article he handled, and 
he strained every point to avoid changing it, yielding 
only when the cost of an article actually passed his 
price mark, but never reducing that price mark when 
he was able to buy at even half the usual price. And so 
his retail customers fell into the same practice; they 
had a 20c or 25c seller and they maintained that price 
in the face of all conditions. 

_ It was this stubbornness which often worked hard- 
ships upon the canning industry, when in the face of 
heavy production, and often below cost prices, the re- 


tailers continued to put out the goods at the same old 
set price. As a result there was no effort to move the 
oversupply, the people did not profit from the abundant 
crops as expressed in abundant canned foods, and the 
canners very naturally felt aggrieved at the whole- 
salers and retailers. Now it would seem we are in a 
new day, when the wholesaler will properly inform his 
retailers, and, we hope, induce them to price their 
goods rightly to meet conditions as they actually are. 
In fact, they will have to do this because the chain 
store alongside of them is doing it: faithfully reflecting 
every day the exact situation created by supply and de- 
mand and the consuming public has come to learn that 
it will receive the advantage of big crops, and not be 
surprised when asked to pay because of short crops. 
That is corresponding with the news of the day and the 
thoughts of the people in a way that the old retailers 
never dreamed of; but it is very naturally meeting with 
general approval, and winning the trade to the chains. 
It is proper merchandising, and because it is proper it 
is bound to win. 


In this instance Mr. Williams is warning his cus- 
tomers that higher prices may be expected on practi- 
cally all staple canned foods, and if it does not induce 
prompt orders before prices begin to rise it will disarm 
criticism of the wholesaler when the tardy retailer 
comes in later and has to pay higher prices. 


It may have been done before, but we cannot recall 
the occasion, and certainly not in such a pronounced 
manner. Evidently there was much thought and con- 
sideration given to this before the step was taken, and 
Mr. Williams rightly felt proud enough of the act to 
send us a copy of his statement that we might see what 
he is doing. As published elsewhere, his statement 
shows the shortages in canned foods by tins, but re- 
duced to cases the shortages in the 1927 packs are given 
as follows: Salmon, 6,250,000 cases; corn, 7,000,000 
cases; peas, 5,000,000 cases; California fruits, 5,000,- 
000 cases. And he might have added tomatoes with 
about 6,000,000 cases less than the 1925 pack. 


These figures have been laid before the retailers 
for their consideration and digestion; but are the can- 
ners to fail in grasping the real meaning conveyed in 
these tremendous shortages. Most of the canners of 
the articles mentioned by Mr. Williams have long since 
realized the strength of their position, and are asking 
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better prices for their stocks, but not so the tomato 
canners. What Mr. Williams has tried to picture to the 
retailers of the country is that they will be short, in 
their canned foods supplies, 23,250,000 cases of these 
staples, other than tomatoes. Well, what are they. 
going to sell if they cannot get their ‘normal supply of 
the above staple canned foods? The answer is, canned 
tomatoes. The burden of the market must fall upon 
canned tomatoes, and that means increased demand and 
greater distribution, which, in turn, means higher 
prices for canned tomatoes. 

It is working out just about as it promised, and 
if the tomato canners receive no benefit from it, it will 
be the tomato canners’ own fault and no one else’s. 
They ought to advance the prices on all tomatoes 5c on 
No. 1s, 10¢ on No. 2s, 15¢ on No. 3s, and 50c on No. 10s 
over what they are offered today, and make this ad- 
vance at once! 

Not all canners were caught by the recent frosts, 
but the 1927 canning season on corn and tomatoes is 
about all over. 

And kind old lady Dame Nature was able to keep 
her obstreperous son, Jack Frost, in quite good control 
until a fair harvest was gathered, or the world would 
have gone hungry this winter. 

Rumor says that Secretary Jardine is to head a 
great co-operative-concern which will seek to hold to- 
gether the grower and the distributor, so that all may 
make a fair share of profit from their labors. Atlas is 
pictured as holding the earth on his shoulders; but his 
task was puny compared with that which Secretary 
Jardine is credited with attempting. 

Hold on, boys! We are going round the corner, 
and will soon be back in the sunshine. Some of the sup- 
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ply boys seem to be disgusted with the whole canning 
industry ; they have had poor business this year, poorer 
collections, and gre tired waiting. It is always darkest 
before dawn, and dawn is just about to break. A great 
year is ahead of all in this really good canned foods in- 
dustry. 

paper : 


| Among the 4-H clubs of Prairie township, the 
Tomato Club is one of the most interesting as well as 
profitable for the boys who belong, according to Ralph 
Harvey, Mt. Summit vocational teacher. The club was 
organized three years ago and now has a large enroll- 
ment, manifesting a large amount of interest in the 
activities. 

With the locating of the Summit Products Com- 
pany at Mt. Summit, interest in the club has been stim- 
ulated. The club members are working harder and are 
keeping cost accounts of their yields. 

The Products Company is offering prizes to the 
boys producing the best crops and the competition is 
especially keen. Many of the patches have already 
yielded four to five tons an acre, with a possibility of 
the crop reaching ten tons to the acre before the season 
closes. This is considered an excellent yield. 


BOYS’ TOMATO CLUB PROFITABLE 
E take this from a Mt. Summit, Ind., local 


The quality of the tomatoes seem to be very good 
and the majority of the crates are weighing more than 
they did last year. 

In addition to offering prizes to the club members, 
the Produce Company is offering an award to the 
grower having the largest production per acre. 


efficent. 
percent sanitary. 


into any length conveyor. 


HERCU LES Sanitary FlexibleSteel Gnveyor 


Standard widths - 12, 18, 24, 30 inches - carried in stock. 
order. One inch mesh - also half inch mesh. Strong, durable, labor saving and 
Runs smoothly, lies flat and does not climb the pulleys. 


Made up in one hundred foot rolls, or less. 


Extra cross wires supplied with each roll. 
it gives satisfaction - our customers tell us so. 


Manufactured by 


la Porte Mat & Manufacturing Company 
La Porte, Indiana 


Used by Canners for every pur- 
pose: on sorting tables, scalders, 
washers, exhausters, etc. 


Made of best galvanized ribbon steel. — 
Other widths, made to 


One hundred 


Can be easily taken apart and made 
We know 


Your dealer has it. 
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SAFETY 


First, last and always. 


Make sure you have enough fire insurance 
before a fire occurs. 
late. 


After a fire it is too 


During the pack your values subject to 
loss by fire are too great for you to take 
chances with inadequate protection. The 
only safe course is to have full insurance 
coverage. 


Watch your increasing values and in- 
crease your insurance proportionately. 


You can do this most economically with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


where for ninteen years the net cost of 
insurance has averaged $6.20 per thou- 
sand less than the usual insurance com- 
pany premiums. 


Write or wire for the additional protec- 
tion you need to cover your increased 
values. 


LANSING B. WARNER Incorp. 
155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Can We Afford It? 


That’s the standard used 
in measuring most of our 
daily purchases. Can we 
afford to buy it? Will the 
savings effected or bene- 
fits derived be great enough to justify the 
expenditure? 


¢WISH 1 HAD ONE 


Another angle to this is, “Can we af- 
ford to do without it?” Whether you 
buy it or not you pay for labor-saving 
machinery, in excessive waste and un- 
necessary labor costs. 


You can’t afford to do without the A-B 
One Man Cookroom. It will eliminate 
all cookroom labor and much of your 
warehouse labor. It averages a saving 
of from seven to ten men per line. You 
can’t afford to do without A-B! 


There’s an A-B especially adapted to 
your particular product and capacity. 


Write our nearest office for full 
particulars. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners 

You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 

Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 

ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication. 


CORN 

BELAIR, MD., September 10, 1927—Will not av- 
erage two tons to the acre. There have been quite a 
number of fields pulled that did not average one ton to 
the acre. 

HILLSBORO, MD., September 17, 1927—Crop 
short. 50c pack. Quality good. 


FRUIT 
McGEE, MO., September 14, 1927—All killed by 
spring freeze. 
PICKLES 
SIDNEY, IND., September 14, 1927—-Coming in 
fairly good. 
TOMATOES 


RIVERBANK, CALIF., September 15, 1927— 
1,500 acres for making tomato paste. About 66 2-3 
stand, but crop will be much below normal, owing to 
unusual cool summer. 


SIDNEY, IND., September 14, 1927—Acreage 
smaller than last year. Some fields not set on as good 
as other years. Weather is very hot and is scalding the 
tomatoes. If present conditions continue season will 
be very short. 

BELAIR, MD., September 10, 1927—Only fair. 
The vines are going out awfully fast. The situation is 
very puzzling. Some of the patches are loaded with 
tomatoes, but the vines are dying and the tomatoes are 
dropping off. 

DENTON, MD., September 17, 1927—Will be 
larger crop this year than last. All the factories are 
not running full time. This week, we think, will be the 
largest yet. Think about 75 per cent of normal. 

GOLDSBORO, MD., September 19, 1927—We are 
getting about 100 per cent of our acreage. 

HILLSBORO, MD., September 17, 1927—Hot, dry 
weather caused vines to blight badly. Tomatoes very 
small. A great many are finished picking. Crop came 
with rush last ten days. 

MADISON, WIS., September 17, 1927—Vines 
dead. Crop very short. Canning nearly over here. 

MARION STATION, MD., September 10, 1927— 
Acreage planted to canning stock probably 10 per cent. 
Refuse from early or green shipments 10 per cent. 
Vines damaged by water. Next week will finish all that 
is any good. 

Hollister, Mo., September 20, 1927—We think 
there is about 40 per cent crop. 

McGEE, MO., September 14, 1927—Very cold, wet 
spring and summer followed by sunscald in September 
will give us not more than half crop, and maybe less. 
All crops in this section will not be over half normal. 

BROCKVALE, VA., September 19, 1927—The 
1927 pack in this section, I think, is the largest we 
have ever had. Crop is all over now. There will be 
very few more packed. Our company packed 21,000 
cases, 6,000 No. 3s and 15,000 No. 2s. The quality has 
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been good. I think every packer in this section has 

packed good quality. Every case we packed is sold. 
DALEVILLE, VA., September 19, 1927—-Canning 

is in full blast in this part of the state, some canneries 


_ working overtime last week. Only one more week and 


it will all be over, as the vines have lost all their foliage 
and the fruit must, of course. ripen or fall off and rot. 
The pack will be equal in size to that of 1926. The 
quality seems to be good. 

URBANA, VA., September 19, 1927—The crop is 


about over. The vines have given away tomatoes in 
the last few days. 


ROANOKE, VA., September 21, 1927—I don’t 
think there are more than 25 per cent of the factories 
operating this year, and the crop is not more than 10 
to 15 per cent of normal. 


THE “QUETTA NECTARINE” A NEW FRUIT 


NEW fruit known as the “Quetta nectarine” is 
A now being produced commercially in California, 

according to a statement issued September 19 by 
the Department of Agriculture. 


The Department recommends the new fruit for 
cultivation in numerous states. It is described as hav- 
ing all the qualities of a first-class peach with the added 


advantage of a smooth skin, handsome coloring and a 
rich aroma. 


The statement, in full text, follows: 


An English officer at Quetta, in Northwest India, 
sent several seeds to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Of the seedlings, only one plant produced 
a desirable fruit. The experimenters propagated this 
good nectarine by budding on hardy Chinese wild peach 


stock, which resists cold better than the ordinary 
peach. 


Several thousand trees and buds have been dis- 
tributed to experimenters in California and in other 
states and are now available in the commercial trade. 
The Quetta nectarine is represented in commercial 
orchard plantings in California and is recommended 
for culture as a home garden fruit in the cotton-grow- 
ing states and in Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. An added advantage of the 
Quetta variety over the ordinary nectarine is its 


smooth, firm skin, which adds to the shipping quality 
of the fruit. 


SHOULD BE 
In Every Cannery Office 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


As an insurance against loss 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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F you pack kidney beans, pork and beans, limas, hominy or peas, you should in- 
: vestigate the HANSEN SANITARY PEA & BEAN FILLER. _ Seven measur- 


ing cups give it a maximum capacity at a mimimum speed without spill. An auto- 
x matic sauce control prevents overfilling of cans; a sauce adjusting value regulates the 
amount of sauce placed in the cans; no chance for too few beans and too much 
sauce. Automatic safety valves prevent all waste of sauce; an automatic stop saves 
both beans and sauce in absence of cans. Hansen fillers are sanitary, they may be 
taken apart and thoroughly cleaned within a few minutes. They are simple in design, 
‘‘Master-Built’’ and render many seasons satisfactory service. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 


Corn Filler Beet Topper Pea & Bean Filler and Vegetable Filler Tomato Filler 
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Hansen Sanitary No. 10 Hansen Four Roll Hansen Sanitary Hansen Fruit Hansen Automatic 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Pea Viners 
Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Snippers 


Green Bean Graders 
Green Bean Cleaners 


Can Markers 
Lift Trucks 
Conveyors 


Special Machinery Built to Order. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 
A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 
JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. 
Ogden, Utah 
SS BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MCH. CO. Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., INC. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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What Canned Food Distributors are Doing 


Postum Cereal Diversification Puts Company in Independent Position; Lacks Canned 
Foods Line—Grocery Sales Gain in Northwest— Baltimore Margarine Company 
Charges Packers With Unfair Competition—Chain Store Organ Advises 
Independent Jobbers and Retailers to Get into the Chain Grocery 
Business—Other News of the Industry. 


OSTUM'S POSITION—Wholesale grocers who have watched 
merchandising developments in their industry with a great 
deal of interest since friction between specialty manufac- 

turers and jobbers developed some years ago over the activities 
of specialty salesmen, chain stores, etc., are watching closely 
the continued expansion of the Postum Company. While this 
company has given no indication of any desire to go over the 
heads of the wholesale grocer and market its products direct to 
the retail grocery trade, it has during the past few years been 
built into a compact organization capable of offering the dealer 
a rather large line of specialty products. At present, the line of 
the Postum Company lacks one big staple—canned foods. At 
various. times during the past few years, the company was re- 
ported dickering for canning organizations, notably the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, but nothing developed from these 
negotiations. 

The Postum Company, now the largest producer and dis- 
tributor of grocery products sold in the individual package, has 
had an interesting career. According to a financial publication, 
“It can be stated now that Postum’s expansion program is not 
yet complete, and it can be expected from time to time that 
additional companies will be taken over.” 

The business was started in a small way in 1895 by C. W. 
Post, the organization remaining more or less privately owned 
until 1920, when the Postum Cereal Company, Incorporated, was 
organized with capital of $6,500,000 of 8 per cent preferred stock 
and 200,000 shares of $5 par common stock, part of the shares 
being offered publicly. The preferred stock was subsequently 
retired, and the common stock par value eliminated and no par 
shares substituted. In June, 1923, a stock dividend of 100 per 
cent was declared, and in November, 1925, the shares were split 
up two-for-one, giving the holder of the original shares of Pos- 
tum Cereal Company four shares for each one share. 

The first important step in the company’s expansion pro- 
gram was taken in December, 1925, when Postum took over the 
Jell-O Company. In March, last year, Iglehart Brothers, Incor- 
porated, manufacturers of nationally known cake and specialty 
flours, were acquired, and, in addition to the Iglehart plant at 
Evansville, Indiana, 16 grain elevators were added to the Pos- 
tum properties. The next purchase by the Postum was of the 
Minute Tapioca Company, this being followed by the acquisition 
of the Atlas Flour Mills of Vincennes, Indiana, in May of this 
year. In June, this year, Postum acquired the business of Wal- 
ter Baker Company, Limited; and in August an agreement was 
arrived at with the Franklin Baker Company. During the same 
month Postum took over the business of Richard Hellman, Incor- 
porated, manufacturers of mayonnaise and allied products. 

Early this month Postum was reported dickering with 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, for acquisition of the lat- 
ter, but at last reports the deal had fallen through. Postum’s 
efforts to acquire a line of canned foods have been unsuccessful. 
A few years ago negotiations were under way for absorption of 
the California Packing Corporation, the deal falling through at 
the last minute. Efforts for a deal of the same sort with Libby, 
McNeill & Libby were also unsuccessful. 

Should the. Postum Company succeed in acquiring a well- 
known line of canned foods to add to their string of products, 
the company would be quite well equipped to take the plunge and 
break away from wholesale grocers in marketing its products. 
The company already enjoys a large outlet through chain store 
channels, and the diversity of its line, together with the enormous 
volume involved, would enable it to maintain a sales force to 
market its line, together with warehouses at strategic points. 

While, as previously pointed out, there has been nothing to 
indicate even remotely that Postum had any idea of going direct 
to the retail grocer with its line, there has been much informal 
talk of this nature on the part of other manufacturers regarding 
their own products. The one big bar to such action by many 


manufacturers appears to have been that the expense of selling 
direct would be too large to be absorbed by a manufacturer of 
but a single product. A specialty manufacturer controlling a 


number of popular lines, however, would find himself in a differ- 
ent position, it is generally believed. 

Business Ketter in Northwest—According to a summary 
of business conditions in the Northwest, compiled by the “Wall 
Street Journal,” grocery market conditions have shown consider- 
able improvement in that territory. General conditions in the 
territory, comprising Minnesota, the Dakotas, Eastern Montana 
and Northern Iowa, have displayed market improvement. Re- 
tailers are showing a tendency to depart from the hand-to-mouth 
policy which has characterized their operations for some time, 
and credit departments are “easing up” and in many cases en- 
couraging merchants to increase their stocks, whereas a year 
ago their policy was just the reverse. Improvement is more 
marked in the Dakotas and Eastern Montana than in Minnesota 
and Northern Iowa. Rising markets in canned foods have stim- 
ulated trading in groceries. M. W. Griggs, general manager of 
the Sanitary Food Manufacturing Company, largest wholesale 
grocery and food manufacturing house in the Northwest, is 
quoted as follows: . “Business is much better now than a year 
ago and all indications point to steady improvement through the 
ensuing year. Merchants are stocking up more heavily than a 
year ago, and this tendency is especially noticeable in canned 
foods as a result of the rising market. Indications are that 
canned foods will continue on a rising market for some time.” 

_ August Grocery Prices Lower—A decrease of 0.65 per cent 
for August is shown in the monthly index of wholesale grocery 
prices compiled by the New York University Bureau of Business 
Research. A typical bill of wholesale groceries for August 
shows an index number of 107.6 against 108.3 in July. The 
month average of 1921 equals 100 in the compilation. The 
August index showed a drop of 6.5 per cent from that for August 
last year. The index is based on a list of 22 representative 
grocery items, the daily quotations of which are averaged, a 
weight being given to each according to its importance in the 
sales of the average wholesale grocer. The chief items which 
averaged higher in August were cheese, beans, cornmeal, pink 
and red salmon, tomatoes and cottonseed oil. Lower average 
prices were shown by flour, oats, prunes, sugar, coffee, corn and 
lard. Wholesalers in large cities who handle a relatively small 
percentage of sugar and flour, and a large percentage of salmon 
and tomatoes, undoubtedly would find the average price of their 
goods sold in August a little higher than in July, the Bureau 
comments. 

Chicago Packers Sued—The Baltimore Butterine Company, 
manufacturers of oleomargarine; have filed suit in Chicago for 
$1,000,000 against Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Wilson & Co., and 
other concerns and persons. The bill of complaint charges that 
the plaintiff company has been manufacturing a chemical prod- 
uct for food uses with the approval of the Federal Government, 
and that the packing companies and the Margarine Institute at 
Washington and Elgin, IIll., and others conspired in violation 
of the anti-trust laws to intimidate the plaintiff’s customers, and, 
through misrepresentation, induced the Federal Government and 
State governments to take action against the Baltimore company 
as a violator of the Oleomargarine and Butter laws. The peti- 
tion also alleged that in furtherance of the alleged conspiracy 
the defendants held secret meetings and by circulars and letters 
attempted to destroy their competition. Other defendants named 
in the suit include the John F. Jekle Company, Chicago; the 
Best Foods, Incorporated, Bayonne; Troco Nut Butter Company, 
Chicago; B. S. Pearsall Company, Elgin, and the American Lin- 
seed Oil Company, Bayonne. 

Piggly Wiggly Western Sales Up—Sales of the Piggly Wig- 
gly Western Company for August amounted to $1,085,038, as 
compared with $605,126 in the same month last year. an increase 
of $479,912, or 79.3 per cent. Sales for the first eight months of 
1927 were $8,700,370, as compared with $4,806,205 in the corre- 
sponding period of last year, a gain of $3,891,165, or 81 per cent. 


( Continued on page 35 ) 
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BENZOL POISONING AS AN INDUSTRIAL 
HAZARD 


Review of Studies Conducted in Co-operation with the 
Sub-committee on Benzol of the Committee on 
Industrial Poisoning of the National 
Safety Council 


By LEONARD GREENBURG, 


Associate Sanitary Engineer, Office of Industrial 
Hygiene and Sanitation, United States 
Public Health Service. 


[NotE—A year or so ago the whole canning in- 
dustry was much interested in the reported poisoning 
of workers in some of our well-known can making 
plants, said to be “Benzol poisoning.” What this was 
or how it occurred remained a mystery to the industry. 
Here is the first authentic account of it, with refer- 
ence to its use in can making, and for that reason our 
readers will find this report interesting.—The Editor.] 


1. The ‘Chemistry and Industrial Uses of Benzol. 


Benzene (C,H,) commercially called benzol, is a 
colorless, limpid, highly refractive liquid having a 
somewhat pleasing characteristic odor. It boils at 
80.2° C., yielding a very inflammable vapor, which on 
burning produces a smoky flame. Its specific gravity 
is 0.899 at 0° C. It is highly insoluble in water, more 
soluble in alcohol, and completely miscible with ether, 
acetic acid and carbon disulphide. It is an excellent 


solvent for rubber, gums, fats and resins of various 
kinds. 


This interesting and highly important substance 
was discovered by Michael Faraday, in 1825, in the 
liquid produced by the compression of the illuminating 
gas obtained from the distillation of certain oils by the 
Portable Gas Co., of Paris, France. Benzol was, how- 
ever, probably known to Shellenz some 40 years earlier. 
In 1833 benzol was prepared by Mitscherlich by the 
destructive distillation of benzoic acid with lime. He 
determined its composition, measured its vapor press- 
ure and named the substance “benzin” or “benzine.” 
Leibig suggested the modification of this term to benzol 
to indicate its oily origin. Marignac recovered benzol 
in 1842 from the distillation of phthalic acid with lime, 
and Berthelot, in 1866, by heating acetylene. 


The presence of benzol in coal tar was first demon- 
strated bv Leigh in 1842 and was confirmed by Hoff- 
man in 1845. At that time Hoffman suggested the use 
of the name benzene for this substance. 


In 1865 Bekulé announced the structural formula 
of benzene, and on this as a basis laid a foundation for 
the theories of aromatic compounds (1). 

The earliest research on the commercial produc- 
tion of benzol from coal tar was that of Mansfield in 
1849. In 1869 Caro Clemen and Engelhorn obtained 


patents on a process of recovering benzo] from illu- 
minating gas. 


Illuminating gas, however. does not yield much 
benzol, without lowering its illuminating power, and 
it was only when similar processes were applied to 
coke-oven gas that substantial results were obtained. 

In 1884 Carves obtained a patent on a process of 
removing benzol from coke-oven gas by a washing 
method. The technical use of this method followed 
from the studies of von Hiissener and later of Brunck, 
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who set up the first plant in operation in Germany for 
the recovery of benzol in 1887. 

_ Since that time the recovery of benzol from cok- 
ing-plant gases has steadily extended, and now far ex- 
ceeds recovery from city gas works. 

_ The commercial uses of benzol rarely require that 
this substance be chemically pure. In practice, three 
types of benzol are used in industry, in addition to vari- 
ous other substances to which the name benzol is ap- 
plied, although without justification from a chemical 
standpoint. The usual commercial products are the 
following : 

Pure Benzol—A clear colorless liquid of a charac- 
teristic odor. B. P., 80.2°C. 

_ Ninety Per Cent Benzol—So called because in the 
distillation of coal tar 90 per cent distills over at a tem- 
perature less than 100° C. It is composed of 80-85 per 
cent benzol, 13-15 per cent totuol, 2-3 per cent xylol, 
and sometimes contains as impurities traces of olefins, 
paraffins, sulpheretted hydrogen and other substances. 

Fifty Per Cent Benzol—This substance contains 50 
per cent of constituents which distill below 100° C. and 
90 per cent of constituents which distill below 120° C. 
It is a highly mixed product, with only 40 to 50 per cent 
benzol, the remainder being higher homologues and im- 
purities. 

The other substances often called benzols are vari- 
ous toluols, xylols and solvent naphthas. 

Solvent Naphtha—This material is called solvent 
naphtha because it is used extensively (especially in 
England) for dissolving rubber. It is relatively free 
from benzol and consists largely of xylol, its homo- 
logues and other unknown hydrocarbons (2). 

In the production of benzol, the raw coal tar from 
the coke works is distilled in malleable iron distilling 
retorts, using steam as the heating medium. Four frac- 
tions are usually recovered in this process: Light oil, 
1-3 per cent; medium oil, 9-13 per cent; heavy oil, 7-11 
per cent; and anthracene oil, 12-18 per cent. The re- 
—— comprising 52-60 per cent, is called retort 
pitch. 

The light oil constitutes the basis for the manu- 
facture of benzol. It is a liquid of sp. gr. 91-95; in color 
it is yellow to dark brown. Over 80 per cent of it con- 
sists of aromatic substance as follows: Naphthalene, 
16 per cent; benzol and its homologues, 74 per cent; 
phenol, 4-15 per cent; bases, 1-3 per cent ; sulphur bear- 
ing substances, about 0.1 per cent; Nitrile, 0.2-0.3 per 
cent; acetone, cumene, indine, 1.0-1.5 per cent; Olefins, 
3.5 per cent; Paraffins, 0.5-1 per cent; other unsatu- 
rated compounds, 1-1.5 per cent (3’. 

The method used for the recovery of benzol from 
coking-plant gases may be found in any complete hand- 
book on industrial chemistry. The chapter by Dodge 
in Rogers’ Industrial Chemistry has been freely drawn 
on in preparing the following brief summary: 

Essentially this process consists in removing the 
benzol from the coke-oven gas by taking it up in a wash 
oil and distilling the benzol from the wash oil by a con- 
tinuous process. 


The gas is cooled either by direct contact with 
water or in tabular coolers to about 70° F. It is then 
passed through a series of scrubbers -(usually three). 
In these scrubbers, which are usually tall steel tanks or 
towers filled with wooden grids to present a large sur- 
face of contact, the wash oil takes up the benzol vapors. 
After leaving the first gas scrubber the oil is passed 
through a heat exchanger, where it is heated by the 
vapors leaving the still to about 90° C., then through a 
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A machine found in nearly 
every packaging plant. 
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second heat exchanger, where it is further heated by 
the debenzolized wash oil leaving the still to about 
110° C. 

It is then passed through the preheater and further 
heated by steam to 130° to 150° C. After this it passes 
to the still proper, which is of the continuous type, 
where the light oil is driven out by steam distillation, 
leaving the debenzolized oil, which leaves the base of the 
still, passes through the oil to oil-heat exchanger, the 
wash oil coolers, and is then ready to be pumped to the 
scrubbers for a second saturation with light oil from 
the gas. 

The light oil vapor mixed with steam after passing 
through the vapor to oil-heat exchanger is condensed 
and fiows to the light oil tank after being separated 
from the condensed steam or water in the decanter. 
The yield of light oil from coke-oven gas in from 244 to 
4 gallons per ton of dry coal carbonized, varying with 
the volatile content of the coal and much influenced by 
the type of oven and the heats employed. The relation 
of the amounts of benzol and toluol produced are also 
influenced by the heats employed, low heats increasing 
the production of toluol and xylol. 

Prior to the World War the industrial uses of ben- 
zol grew steadily, but not sensationally. In Germany, 
according to Ullman (2), 100 kilograms of benzol cost 
175-400 marks in 1882. By 1890 this price had been 
cut in half, and 4,000-5,000 tons a year were produced. 
By 1896 the price had dropped to 25-50 marks, and the 
production had risen to 7,000 tons. By 1901 the price 
was 20 marks and the production 28,000 tons, rising 
to 40,000 tons in 1904, and to 90,000 tons in 1908. 

During the war the production of benzol was 
greatly stimulated by the demand for totuol along with 
which large quantities of benzol are commercially pro- 
duced, a condition which has naturally led to the more 
widespread use of benzol as a starting point for the 
manufacture of various organic compounds, as, for ex- 
ample, in the anilin color industry and in the produc- 
tion of pharmaceuticals and chemicals for the photo- 
graphic industries. In addition, benzol is used as a 
motor ‘fuel by blending it with gasoline, and, above all. 
as an organic solvent in the rubber industry, in arti- 
ficial leather manufacture and Jacquer production, and 
in similar processes. 

In the manufacture of so-called sanitary tin cans 
solder is not used to fix-the top and bottom of the can 
to the cylindrical body portion, but these are crimped 
together instead, and it is necessary to provide some 
means of rendering the can absolutely air-tight. This 
is most successfully accomplished by means of a rubber 
cement. The can ends are punched from sheet metal 
by means of an automatic punch press and then raised 
to the feeding end of a coating machine. In this ma- 
chine the can end is held on a revolving vertical spindle, 
and as it revolves a very fine stream of benzol rubber 
cement is forced under air pressure on the can end. 
After the disk has made one complete revolution and a 
thin band of the cement is in place, the disk is automat- 
ically ejected and slides down a small incline to an oven, 
in which the benzol is largely but by no means com- 
pletely evaporated.. The can ends emerge from this 
oven in a warm condition and with benzol evaporating 
from the ring of cement about the periphery. It is at 
this point that the inspectors, usually young women, 
are exposed to the benzol fumes while inspecting, clean- 
ing and packing the can ends. 


; In general, the symptoms and signs of acute poi- 
soning by inhalation are faintness, dizziness, excita- 
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tion, pallor and later flushing, weakness, headache, 
breathlessness, apprehension of death, tightness in the 
chest, visual disturbances, tremor, weakness in extrem- 
ities, rapid pulse, cyanosis, unconsciousness or narco- 
sis, collapse, tremor and convulsions, coma, acute mania 
or delirium preceding sudden death at times, or in 
other cases death occurring several hours to several 
days subsequent to exposure. In extreme concentra- 
tions, asphyxiation with death results from respiratory 
paralysis. When taken by mouth, the usual local signs 
and symptoms of an acute toxic gastritis are seen in 
addition to the general systemic manifestations. 

In treatment of acute benzol poisoning the patient 
should, of course, be removed from the danger area 
and placed in a comfortable reclining position. If car- 
bon dioxide-oxygen, and respirator are at hand, this 
means of respiratory stimulation should be at once ap- 
plied. If only oxygen tank and respirator be available, 
they may be used; and if no such apparatus be avail- 
able, artificial respiration by the prone pressure or 
Schaeffer method should be applied until the patient 
has been breathing in a satisfactory manner for some 
minutes. The patient should be carefully watched, and 
at the first sign of respiratory failure or slowing of 
respiration the artificial respiration should be resumed. 
At all times it is important to keep the body warm by 
applying heat to the body and extremities. Cardiac 
and respiratory stimulants, such as caffeine, may be 
given. 

In cases where benzol has been taken by mouth, 
the usual gastric lavage may be resorted to, followed 
by demulcents or bland drinks. Lecithin emulsion may 
be administered intravenously as advocated by Nick, in 
doses of 5c. c. of a 10 per cent solution. 


Prolonged convalescence is essential in order to 
avoid complications. 


Generally, cases of acute poisoning from inhala- 
tion are either rapidly fatal or respond favorably to 
treatment with more or less complete recovery within 


a short period. Late manifestations may appear, 
however. 


CONCLUSIONS IN REGARD TO THE USE OF 
BENZOL IN INCLOSED SYSTEMS 


As pointed out above, benzol is used in industry 
under two more or less distinct sets of conditions. In 
the manufacture of benzo] from coal and coal tar, in the 
blending of motor fuels, and in the chemical industries 
the solvent is necessarily handled in closed containers 
and pipe systems. Here chronic poisoning is unlikely 
to occur and the chief hazard arises from acute poison- 
ing due to carelessness in the cleaning of tanks, breaks 
in the apparatus and similar accidents. 


With regard to this type of process it seems cer- 
tain that with proper care in construction, maintenance 
and operation, the use of benzol can be made sufficiently 
safe to warrant its employment. It is true that fatal 
accidents have occurred, and will no doubt continue to 
occur, in such processes, just as such accidents occur, 
and will continue to occur, from the use of steam boil- 
ers. The danger is, however, in both instances a con- 


trollable one, to be met by careful attention to safety 
provisions and not by the abandonment of the use of 
the substance or device in question. 


The chief measures of protection which should be 
enforced in industries of this type are— 

(a) Regular and systematic inspection of appa- 
ratus to insure against breaks or accidental leakage. 
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(b) The greatest possible care in freeing tanks or 
other receptacies whicn have contained benzoi trom aul 
traces ot the substance betore they are entered for 
cleansing or repairing. 

(c) The protection of workers entering inclosed 
spaces likely to contain benzol tumes by the use of posi- 
tlve pressure air helmets or hose masks, and the con- 
duct of all such work by teams of two or more men who 
are familiar with the dangers involved. 

Conclusions in Regard to the Use of Benzol as a Solvent 

In the rubber industry, in artificial leather manu- 
facture, in sanitary can manufacture, in dry cleaning 
and in the use of paints and varnishes benzo] is em- 
ployed as a solvent or vehicle under conditions which, 
almost of necessity, permit more or less evaporation of 
the solvent into the atmosphere. Here there is rela- 
tively little danger of acute benzol poisoning, but very 
great danger of chronic poisoning, arising from pro- 
longed or repeated exposure to the fumes. 

In order to minimize such hazards as far as pos- 
sible, there are two general types of precautions which 
should be taken, tending (1) to decrease the degree of 
exposure and (2) to detect and control incipient poison- 
ing in its earliest possible stages. 

(1) To diminish exposure, inclosed processes 
should, of course, be used wherever possible, and when- 
ever containers are cleaned or apparatus repaired the 
special precautions discussed in the preceding para- 
graph dealing with acute poisoning should be observed. 
Wherever employees are likely in the course of their 
work to be exposed to benzol fumes, as in the ordinary 
solvent and evaporative processes or in handling the 
products of such processes, they should be protected by 
the most effective local exhaust ventilation designed ac- 
cording to the following general principles: 

(a) Where benzol is evaporated at room tempera- 
tures air removal by local exhaust ventilation with 
down draft is recommended, although in certain in- 
closed processes direct ventilation (from the inclosure) 
with upward draft may be indicated. 

(b) Where localized heat is applied in the evapora- 
tion of the benzol, hoods or inclosures should be pro- 
vided with up-draft local exhaust. This draft should 
be sufficiently intensive and applied so closely to the 
point of origin of the evaporating benzol as to insure 
the complete removal of all of the benzol before the 
heated surface is removed from the hood or inclosure. 
This recommendation deals with specific processes 
where sufficient upward air movement is created by the 
heated surface to overcome the natural density of the 
benzol vapor. 

Masks and respirators should not be relied upon 
to protect the worker against ordinary routine expos- 
ure to benzol fumes, since such devices can not be made 
efficient without at the same time making them too un- 
comfortable to be worn continuously. 

(2) To detct incipient benzol poisoning at a stage 
when its effects can be minimized, it seems essential to 
the committee that all workers to be employed in 
processes where exposure to the fumes of this solvent 
is involved, should be given a thorough medical exami- 
nation before employment, and re-examined, with sys- 
tematic blood counts, once a month thereafter. In addi- 
tion to this routine re-examination absence from work 
should be promptly followed up by some person con- 
versant with the symptoms of benzol poisoning; and 
the employees themselves should be made familiar with 
the symptoms which are most likely to occur. 
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No worker should be employed in a benzol process 
who shows signs of — 

(a) Organic disease of heart, lungs or kidneys. 

(b) Hemorrhagic tendencies. 

(c) Anemia or any unusual blood picture. 

Any worker who, on re-examination, shows any of 
the following symptoms should be promptly excluded 
from‘ benzol exposure and transferred to some other 
department of the industry: 

(a) Hemorrhages from the mucous membranes of 
the nose, mouth, or other organs. 

(6) Decrease of more than the following from the 
employee’s normal blood picture (normal conditions to 
be obtained from previous examinations of the indi- 
vidual employee) — 

(1) White cells: Decrease of 25 per cent; but in 
no case should an employee with a white cell count of 
less than 5,000 be continued in benzol processes. 

(2) Red cells: Decrease of 25 per cent. 

(3) Hemoglobin: Below 70 per cent. 

(NoTE.—Reduction in white cells is the most im- 
portant condition to be noted.) 

EDITOR’s NOTE.—It need hardly be stated that can 
companies now using benzol employ every precaution- 
ary device, and are careful that their employees are in 
no danger. And, of course, there is nothing dangerous 
about the use of this material in the making of cans. 
Accidents are extremely rare, and the subject is men- 
tioned here only that all may properly understand it.— 
The Editor.) 


A CANNED FOODS LECTURE BUREAU 


Prospectus and Budget Promoting Increased Consump- 
tion of Canned Foods 
By John A. Lee 


NVITATIONS to lecture on Canned Foods, their 

I economy and wholesomeness, convenience and 

merit, to women’s clubs and organizations can be 
readily secured. 

For General Benefit—The lectures would not ad- 
vocate the use of any special brand or label, but would 
be directed to the increase of the use of Canned Foods, 
and the promotion and stabilization of the Canning 
Industry. 

Who Would Lecture—The lectures would be de- 
livered by able canners, wholesale grocers and their 
buyers, able retail grocers, and well-posted brokers in 
all parts of the United States. Any of those mentioned 
would gladly accept invitations from women’s organ- 
izations to deliver such lectures, and wholesale grocers 
and canners would cheerfully furnish free a few sam- 
ples to be used for demonstrating purposes at such 
lectures. 

The Women Set Food Fashions—Many women are 
still uninformed as to canned foods; in fact, thousands 
are still prejudiced against them. Women set the fash- 
ions in foods just as they do in clothes, and the edu- 
cated and intelligent women—club or organization 
women—establish the fashion for the public appetite. 
The influence of men in this respect is of little value, 
as women buy the foods. A man buys a can of food 


about once a year, and then usually buys the wrong 
thing. 

No Private Advertising—The invitations to lecture 
before clubs, school graduating classes, domestic econ- 
omy organizations, church societies, and thousands 
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BLISS 
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Complete Equipment From 
One Source 


Washers 


Whether you are canning peas, corn, tomatoes 
or fruit, our standard equipment will meet your 
requirements. Back of our engineers is a com- 
plete plant equipment and years of successful ex- 
perience in designing and making canning equip- 
ment. If you need special equipment, we can 
build it. 
Berlin Chapman Co. 


Berlin, Wisconsin 
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of organizations of housekeepers and home makers, 
can easily be had, provided the lectures are made for 
the general benefit of the canning industry, and not 
for private advertising purposes, and all women are 
deeply interested in matters of diet and labor saving. 

Continuous Throughout the United States—The 
headquarters of the Lecture Bureau would be at Chi- 
cago, and twenty-five—or even fifty or more—lectures 
could be conducted throughout the United States on 
the same day, and the work and activity made continu- 
ous and auxiliary to any special event like Canned 
Foods Week. 

Direct Work; No Waste—The work would be of 
direct application, constant results, and no money or 
effort would be wasted by skyrocketing in high-priced 
magazine advertising. The work would be begun at 
once and there would be abundant publicity through 
the local papers as a matter of news interest in the 
meetings and lectures. 

Literature Supplied—If any lecturer should hesi- 
tate to undertake the task of the preparation of lec- 
tures, suggested matter would be furnished from the 
headquarters office. 

What Will It Cost?—I have prepared an expense 
budget for the undertaking, to which I ask your atten- 
tion as follows: 


ANNUAL BUDGET 


Office rent, at $25 monthly.....................00 $300.00 
Salary for two senographe’g..............00+ 3,120.00 
Postage for letters and circulars................ 750.00 
Telegrams and 600.00 
Stationery and office supplies.................... 250.00 
Samples when bought for demonstration 250.00 
Incidental expenses for emergencies........ 250.00 
Manager’s salary per annum.................. 3,000.00 


The Western Canners’ Association, of which I am 
secretary and treasurer, passed a resolution about a 
vear ago in open session at a convention approving a 
favorable report of a special committee endorsing this 
Lecture Bureau as practical, if it could be financed. 
I have the assurance of this Association that it will 
contribute $2,000 per annum to the expenses, provided 
their association work can be consolidated with that of 
the Lecture Bureau under the management of the West- 
ern Canners’ Association. 
Would you be willing to contribute the amount 
marked on the margin below for one year in order to 
try out the experiment? 
The payments would be made monthly, and if the 
plan should not prove resultful your subscription would 
end with the first year. I personally believe that you 
would be surprised and pleased with the results, and 
I have had many years’ experience as a sales manager 
and promoter of sales. 
. Some people think that the Lecture Bureau plan 

will interfere with Canned Foods Week, or that it will 
not work in harmony with the National Canners Asso- 
ciation. It will co-operate harmoniously with both. 
READ THE FOLLOWING: 


“Washington, D. C., Sept. 1, 1927. 
John A. Lee, Secretary: 
What you say about the Lecture Bureau inter- 
ests me verv much. I agree with you that there 
is no possibility that there can be anything but 
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the most harmonious relations in having you con- 
duct this from Chicago. We want to furnish you 
with all the material we can. It is certainly com- 
mendable of you to try to help the cause along. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANK E. GORRELL, Secretary, 
National Canners Association.” 


Address John A. Lee, Secretary, 208 N. Wells St., 
Room 402, Chicago, IIl. 


SHORTAGE IN THE 1927 PACK 


PPARENTLY everybody connected with the can- 

A ned foods industry can plainly see the pack fail- 

ure of this eventful season of 1927, except the 
canners. 

The great wholesale grocery house of R. C. Wil- 
liams & Co., Inc., New York city, has just sent the fol- 
lowing statement to its salesmen on the road, to prop- 
erly inform them of the actual conditions affecting can- 
ned foods. The statement is dated September 17, 1927, 
and signed by Mr. Arthur P. Williams, the President of 
the Company. We have to thank Mr. Williams for a 
copy of it. 

Here it is. Look at it and think what it means! 

The following memorandum shows you the tre- 
mendous shortage of canned foods in 1927 as com- 
pared with 1926: 


Total known shortage on four important 
items, 558,000,000 tins. 


ALL INDIANA PULP TESTED. 


ERE is an excerpt from the Monthly (August) 
Bulletin of the Indiana State Board of Health, 
and it constitutes a credit which all Indiana can- 
ners may well be proud of. It appeared under the De- 
partment of Food and Drug Notes, and is just at hand: 

School for Analysts—-Dr. B. J. Howard, of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, of Washington, D. C., conducted a school in 
the Food and Drug Laboratories from July 18th to 30th, for ana- 
lysts employed in canneries packing tomato pulp and catsup. 
Thirty analysts were in attendance, most of whom had had pre- 
vious experience in counting mould, yeast and bacteria in pulped 
tomato products. The canners have been very enthusiastic in 
their support of the school, which has been conducted for two 
seasons. The state is gradually building up a group of analysts 
surpassed by no other state packing tomatoees. While weather 
conditions have not been favorable for a large yield of tomatoes 
during the present season, the prospects for a pack of high 
grade are very encouraging. Trained analysts from commer- 
cial laboratories, analysts in private laboratories and analyts 
from the State Department, will test for quality every pack of 
tomato pulp and catsup in the state. 

Canners’ Meeting—-Dr. J. B. Howard, of the Federal Depart- 
ment, and I. L. Miller, A. W. Bruner and Frank C. Wilson, from 
the State Department, attended a meeting of the Southern In- 
diana Canners Association at Seymour Tuesday evening, July 
26. About one hundred canners, superintendents and field men 
were present. Ivan C. Morgan, the President, led in the discus- 
sion of the campaign for better quality of tomato products. 
Co-operation between canners and with the State and Federal 
Departments was the key note of the discussion. 


Sanitary Inspections—The food and drug inspectors made 
1,205 sanitary inspections during July. Seven hundred and sev- 
enty-five of the establishments inspected were rated good, 397 
fair, 30 poor and 3 bad. The county fair season opened during 
the latter part of the month. It is planned to make inspections 
of all food and beverage stands on all fair grounds and on the 
ground of all large picnics. Such large assemblages furnish an 
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Uniform Packing 


This is the task for 1927---No canner can avoid it--- 
It is hard, but it is not impossible---and it is not the sort 


of thing that can be done by guess work. 


To insure 


uniform results you will need uniform procedure. 


In other words you must start right---if you expect to 


end right ! 


Some of the oldest 
and best firms are or- 
dering a copy of A 
Complete Course In 
Canning—to stu dy 
this question from the 
foundation up. That 
will save time, trouble, 
worry—and help 
mightily towards the 


desired end. 


386 Pages 6x9 
Bound in Leatherette, Stamped in Gold 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
Price $10.00, postage prepaid 


Isn’t that the wise 
way to go about this? 
You have the time 
Read this au- 
thority—get all the 
points possible. There 


now. 


is nothing that can 
help you as much. 
You’ll find it the best 
$10.00 you ever in- 
vested. 
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opportunity to protect a large number of people with minimum 
expenditure of time and effort. 

The State Food and Drug Inspectors will again co-operate 
with inspectors from the United States Food and Drug and In- 
secticide Administration in inspecting corn and tomato canneries, 
about 175 of which will operate. Such co-operation over the last 
five years has produced marked improvement in the sanitation 
of the canneries and in the quality of the products packed.” 


CANADA RESTRICTING CATCHING OF SALMON. 


DVICES received by the Bureau of Fisheries from 
Western Canada indicate that the Canadian fish- 
eries officials are following the example of the 

American Commissioner of Fisheries, Henry O’Malley, 
who is now in Seattle, respecting the shortening of the 
fishing periods for salmon, a great shortage of which 
prevails this season in North Pacific regions, the Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Fisheries, Lewis Radcliffe, stated 
orally on September 17. 

The “weekly closed period,” or the number of days 
per week in which salmon cannot be taken, is being 
lengthened in British Columbia, where officials have 
already called one entire week’s closure on the British 
Columbia coast north of the Frazier river, Mr. Radcliffe 
said. They have also stated they may further restrict 
the season, if necessary. 

Serious depletion of the salmon pack exists in both 
American and Canadian waters, due to some unfore- 
seen condition, Mr. Radcliffe reported. He said that 
experts were at a loss to account for the cause, declar- 
ing it might have been due to some submarine “cata- 
clysm” which took a huge tool of the fish. 

At least 50 per cent reduction in the American 
pack, largely taken from Alaskan waters, was reported, 
and fearing that there would not be enough fish to run 
to the spawning grounds, Commissioner O’Malley 
shortened the fishing periods in different places. 

A report has just been made public by the Food- 
stuffs Division of the Department of Commerce from 
the American Consul at Vancouver, Harold S. Tewell. 
It is dated August 15, and follows in full text: 

The salmon pack in British Columbia this year up 
to August 13 has amounted to but 374,832 cases, com- 
pared with the pack on August 14, 1926, of 786,697 
cases, and on August 15, 1925, 679,034 cases, according 
to the report of the Dominion Bureau of Fisheries at 
Vancouver. 


The largest decrease in the pack this year has oc- 
curred in pinks, the pack of this variety being but 50,- 
207 cases, compared with 427,850 cases in 1926 and 
185,835 cases in 1925. Chums also show a large reduc- 
tion this year, the cannery output so far being 15,241 
cases, cofpared with 35,643 cases last year and 62,104 
cases on August 15, 1925. 


Sockeye salmon is the most valuable of the species 
and the pack of this year will not be far short of that in 
1926. Sockeye fishing closed August 10, but the fish- 
ing of cohoes with nets may be resumed after midnight 
on August 28. The run of this variety is said to be 
commencing and fishermen are receiving the high price 
of 85 cents for each fish, large or small, according to re- 
port. 


The fishing industry is the fourth basic industry 
of British Columbia from the standpoint of production. 
The value of the fish caught in 1926 amounted to $27,- 
367,000, compared with a total production in Canada 
of $56,361,000. The value of vessels and gear engaged 
in primary fishing operations in 1926 was $9,609,000, 
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and the value of canneries and other curing plants $22,- 
002,000, while 12,162 persons were engaged in fishing 
industry and 8,051 in canning and curing establish- 
ments. 


RECORD SHORT SARDINE PACK 
By Lon P. Flanigan 


HE following information should be of value to 


buyers in guiding policies as to purchases of 
Maine sardines: 


Average pack for past 10 yearsS...........s.cc00 1,831,584 cs. 
Average pack for past 5 yearS...........ssccsesee 1,673,907 cs. 
Smallest pack in 10 years (1923)................ 1,260,639 cs. 


Packed this year to date (5 months) 525,000 cs. 

The packing season will legally close on November 
30th. There remain less than 60 working days until 
the close of the season. It can therefore be seen that 
if the pack is to equal the short pack of 1923, packing 
must be done throughout the remainder of the season 
at the rate of more than 12,500 cases per working day. 
This cannot and will not be done. Even should raw 
fish appear in plentiful quantities (and there is no indi- 
cation that they will do so) it would be a physical im- 
possibility for the packers to maintain such a rate of 
packing. 

It is therefore certain that this year’s pack will 
be the shortest in 10 years, and perhaps the shortest 
in a generation. You will recall that in the late fall 
of 1923, and in the spring of 1924, prices for keyless 
oils soared to $4.75 and $5 per case—carton goods to 
$5.75 and $6—other styles in proportion. Using pack- 
ing statistics as a basis, there is a justification for even 
higher prices during the approaching fall, winter and 
spring. 

Sardines are going higher. Probably much higher. 
The buyer who purchases liberally at today’s market 
will profit, and will have stocks to offer at the time 
when profits are highest. Some large packers, know- 
ing the course the market is going to take, are not sell- 


ing at any price just now, holding their goods for the 
higher market later. 


TOPSY-TURVY TOMATO SEASON 


N their circular letter of September 17th, Thos. J. 
Meehan & Co., the well-known brokers of Balti- 
___ more, say: 

Tomatoes—Excellent weather this week forced 
the crop ahead of schedule, and the only glut of the 
season has “come and went,” leaving only the frag- 
ments to be garnered from now on. Ordinarily there 
are two glut periods, but this year is different in this 
respect, and, strange though it may seem, several areas 
throughout the Tri-States have not at any time pro- 
duced more raw stock than the canners can handle 
comfortably. It has been a topsy-turvy season thus 
far, but the situation is expected to flatten out shortly 
at which time Tomatoes will come into their own. It 
does seem that now is the time to stock up since today’s 
prices are below the cost of production. It is always 
safe to buy in these circumstances. 


The market for the canned article was active every 
day throughout the week. The orders ranged from 
one to five carloads and the business was spread over 
a wide range of territory, embracing districts that only 
buy here when they cannot supply their wants to better 
advantage nearby, as to freight charges and prices. In 
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MORRAL BROTHER 


MORRAL, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either single or double 
THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either single or double cut 
THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 
and other machinery 


It will pay you to write at once for our prices 
and farther particulars. 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Canada 


PATENTED 
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KYLER BOXING MACHINES 
Give KYLER IMPROVED BOXERS atrial. You 


will learn their real merits and superior boxing quali- 
ties by putting them to work in your own plant. 

A single trial will convince you that from the stand- 
point of actual service, you cannot buy more boxer 
service or satisfaction than they will give. Investi- 
gate today. 


Manufactured and Sold by 
Westminster Machine Works. 
Westminster, Md. 


] 


The Hamachek Revolving Ensilage Distri- 
butor isa mechanical device for the stacking of 
pea vines, corn husks, or other ensilage in a silo 
or on a stack. 


The discharge spout revolves in a circle two or three times 
an hour and the operator can easily change the incline of the 
spout to any desired position. In this way, the ensilage is dis- 
charged just where it is needed and one man can make a better 
stack or fill a silo better than can be done by several men with- 
out the aid of the Distributor. 


This machine takes care of about the hardest and most 
disagreeable work of a canning operation. The saving in labor 
alone usually pays for the installation in two or three years. 


Patented 
United States May 26, 1925 Canada Dec. 29, 1925 


Additional information will be gladly mailed on request. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 


Kewaunee Wisconsin 
Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 
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addition to the regular distributors, orders were re- 
ceived from canners in other states, which would indi- 
cate all is not well with them, cropwise. 


And continuing, they say of canned corn: 


Corn—It is not a pleasant job to be a purveyor of 
bad news; but, in our capacity, we must record facts or 
be unfair to all concerned. The crop situation did not 
improve this week, and it is very doubtful if it will do 
so at all this season. Up-to-date reports from the can- 
ners indicate not more than a 50 per cent pack will be 
made, if this much, which has made the game hard to 
play. The canners who did not sell futures are waiting 
for the high point in the market, and those who sold 
ahead are talking of making pro-rata delivery. This 
situation applies to Shoepeg and Crushed Corn alike. 
Some business is being done but on the basis of “take 
it or leave it.” The market has all the earmarks of 
tending higher as the season wears on. 


WHOLESALE GROCERY MERGERS 


competitors, as compared with the results which 

the factors in the combination had before they 
combined, read this little report of the operations of 
the Canadian wholesale grocery combination: 


The National Grocers Co., Ltd., Montreal, has 
issued its annual report for the year ended June 
30th, which shows gross profits of $504,384, com- 
pared with $102,917 for the previous period of ten 
and a half months. This improvement is due to 
important reforms since the merger of 23 whole- 
sale companies in Ontario in 1925. Allowance was 


S competit what can be done by a combination of 


ABELS 


The Label has been called ‘‘a 
silent salesman.’’ A Gamse Label 
talks. 


H.GAMSE BRO 
Lithographers 


_GAMSE BUILDING 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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made for depreciation to the extent of $111,987, 
leaving a balance of profits amounting to $302,405, 
after deducting $124,455 to take care of interest 
charges, there was left $267,950, or over three 

- times the preferred dividend requirements. Div- 

. idends on the first preference stock required $79,- 
146, leaving a balance of $188,802. The surplus 
brought forward from the previous year was 
$10,236. Deductions amounted to $98,447, inclul- 
ing $48,000, which is the proportion written off 
discount on gold notes and organization expenses. 
The loss on equipment sold amounted to $37,915, 
and prior year adjustments were $12,531. The 
surplus as of June 30th, subject to income tax, was 
$100,591. 


Of course, the figures aren’t here showing what 
the 23 jobbers made individually before the combina- 
tion, but I remember that the combination was made 
in the beginning because none of the twenty-three were 
making profit enough. 


One thing the wholesale grocery business is suffer- 
ing from and suffering sorely, is too many individual 
factors. They ought to make more mergers.—Edito- 
rial in Modern Merchant and Grocery World. 


L. H. BOSNIAN NOW SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
CHAIN BELT COMPANY PLANT 


UTHER H. BOSNIAN has been appointed Super- 
intendent of the Park Street Plant of the Chain 
Belt Company, Milwaukee Manufacturers of REX 
Conveyors, Travelling Water Screens, Chain and Con- 
crete Mixers. Mr. Bosnian is a graduate of the Shef- 
field Scientific School, Yale University, and has been 
connected with the Chain Belt Company’s Production 
Department for the past eight years. Previous to this 
he was with the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company and came to the Chain Belt Company 
in 1919 as a time study man. 


Eliminate causes 
of flats'and'sours’ 
G insure sanitary 
cleanliness ~~~ 


Ih 
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—Since 1913— Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS |. COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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= 
= = = Ask your supply man /or ~ 
= = = = Jeans Clean 
| = | 4 | ¢ J-B-Ford Co. Sole Manufacturers, Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Modern Can Making Methods 


Can users who accepted our recent invitation to inspect our 
Plant, and the GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING, were trem- 
endously impressed with our facilities. 


On account of seasonal activities many canners were pre- 
vented from being present. To these we renew our invit- 
ation to visit us at any time which may suit their conveni- 
ence, believing that the better acquainted the trade becomes 
with our unsurpassed layout, the greater the popularity of 
SOUTHERN CANS. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


Gibbs Industrial Building Baltimore 


TRY “TOWNSEND” AT OUR RISK 


The Choice of the Careful Buyer 


50% less labor is required sorting after x 
a TOWNSEND than after any other 
make of String Bean Cutter. 


This is the verdict of our customers, 
not our unsupported claim; you should % 


AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 
SEALING FLuIpD 


consider the point well if labor costs 
you anything. **The Golden Band’’ 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE on all ; 

Insist on AMSCAN—the per- 

fect Sealing Compound—and 
“Your bean ng burton, Cook & Co. re 
NY. 
install a 
when you THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., NEW YORK 


ne Zastrow Round Disc Exhauster 


Better because it embodies features suitable to 
every CANNER. 


Simple, Rigid, Durable, Get-At-Able, gives unin- 
terrupted service. 


Cans are transferred on smooth machined discs 
by friction (No gear teeth disc to tip and jam 
cans). 

Saves steam, Saves space. 


ZASTROW MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers 
Foot Thames Stree BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 
This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 
For Sale— Machinery Help Wanted 

WANTED—Established canner of mushrooms has opening for 

FOR SALE— 


1 used No. 10 ‘‘BUFFALO”’ Kraut Cutter 
1 used No. 11 ‘‘BUFFALO’”’ Kraut Cutter 
1 used No. 1-A ‘‘BUFFALO”’ Kraut Cutter. 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Several Rival and Eureka Hand Apple 
Parers also Ranger Power Parers. 
Oswego Preserving Co., Oswego, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Two No. 310 Kewanee High Pressure 
smokeless, down draft boilers, 45- 50 horse power each; 
100 lbs. working pressure, Asme code. In service two 
years; first class condition. 

Baltimore Heat Corp., 419 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, 
Md. 


FOR SALE—Cheap. 1 Burt Labeling Machine in 
good condition, adjustable to can up to 4’’ diameter. Price 
$300.00. 

S. Eruin Diehl & Co., 250 N. Third St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Wanted—Partner 
PARTNER WANTED—Man experienced in canning 
operations. Must qualify to take full charge. Full acreage 


guaranteed. Correspondence solicited. 
quired. Investigate. 
Michigan Refining and Preserving Co., Menominee, Mich. 


Some capital re- 


Pears For Sale 


FOR SALE—3,000 bushels Keiffer Pears. Shipping 
‘point Hopewell, Va. Immediate shipment. Communicate 
with Norwood Wilson, Hopewell, Va. 


Positions— Wanted 


t 
POSITION WANTED—A New York fruit and vegetable packer 


Superintendent with some firm in West or Middle 
References. 


Address Box B-1520 care of The Canning Trade. 


wants positi»n 
West. 


superintendant who can take charge of production. Experience on 
line of canning mushrooms not necessary, but must be a man of 
ability, moral integrity and dependable, whose references subject to 
investigation. This cannery runs about eight months of the year, 
with arrangements possible for the other four. State fully past ex- 
perience and salary expected. 


Address Box B-1516 care of The Canning Trade. 


If It’s Used In A Cannery, | 
Sprague-Sells It! 


O 

Complete Canning Equipment 
for 

Tomatoes Pumpkin - 


Peas Pulp Kraut Cherries 
Beans Green Beans Apples Berries 


And all other Vegetables and Fruits. 


Corn Peaches 


LARGE volume business enables us to 

build for you strictly high grade canning 
equipment which sells at practically the same 
price as just ordinary machines. 


{ Write today for our “new” 
General Catalog A. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 
Western Sales Dep’t, Hayward, California 
Branch Offices 

Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio 
Newark, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Springfield, Mo. 

Seattle, Wash. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan &- Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 
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How To Buy 


And Sell 
Canned Foods 


J. A. LEE 


Completely revised and up-to-date. 


2np EDITION 


For The Canner 


For the Canner, or producer of 
the canned foods in the study now 
forced upon him to improve the 
distribution of canned foods—this 
would seem to be the long-awaited 
answer. It is a treatise upon the 
selling of canned foods such as can- 
not be found anywhere else, and is 
from the pen of a life-long friend 
of canned foods—than whom there 
is none better able to help them. | 

For the teacher of Domestic Sci- 
ence classes, where canned foods 
are looming larger every day, this 
will be found a text book. 


For The Wholesaler 


Every step of buying and hand- 
ling canned foods is carefully cov- 
ered, including future buying, arbi- 
tration contracts, and the handling 
of spoiled or swelled canned foods. 
And there are chapters upon tre 
management of salesmen that are 
worth many times the price of the 
book to any wholesale buyer. 


It tells the wholesaler how to 
keep check upon stocks, and how to 
maintain a ready record; how to 
display the goods in the salesroom, 
and what not to do. 


For The Broker 


For the Canned Foods Broker 
this book is almost indispensible, 
as he will realize upon a reading 
of it. It describes his mission and 


defends him against unjust charges, 
the while it coaches him in his duty 
and obligation to both seller and 
buyer. And it will give him a 
“working knowledge” of the goods 
he handles daily, such as he cannot 
get elsewhere. 


The best book of its kind ever compiled for 
BUYERS—BROKERS—SALESMEN and CANNERS 


Price $3.00 postpaid 
Cloth bound—270 pages 6 x 9 
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Baltimore, Md. 
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RENNEBURG’S 
Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest improve- 
ments. Strongly and accurately made. 
Has been used for years with perfect 
satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


MADE BY 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Beston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 
BALTIMORE MD. 
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CAN PRICES 


1927 Prices 


The American Can Company announces 
the following term contract prices, f.o.b, 
its factories, for standard sizes Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts 
of the United States, effective January 3 
1927. 


$15.30 per M 

American Can Co. 


KNAPPCO Pick-Up Gums and Lapend Pastes for 
use on Knapp Labelers are manufactured exclusively for 
us under our own formulas. Experience proves them 
the best adhesives for use with Knapp Machines. 


Carried in stock at 
New York - Chicago - Ridgewood, N. J. 


The Knapp Type 
W. G. Labeler 


Labels any of the following 
standard sizes of packers cans: 


1-2-2) -3-95-303-1 Tall - 200z. 


For a slight additional cost we can 
furnish labeler Type 3-B-which will 
label all of above sizes and alsothe 4 lb 
and 1 lb flat and 6 and 8 oz. cans. 


Knapp Labelers are the product of over 30 years 
experience—The best insurance for clean, smooth, 
and evenly applied labels. They make good mer- 
handise look better. 


FRED H.KNAPP CORPORATION 


LABELING ard BOXING MACHINES 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD, NEWJERSEY 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. 0. b. Baltimore (unless 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 
may take less for a personal reason, but these prices Represent, the general market s at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: Thos. J. Meehan & Co. E. & Co. (*) Howard E. Jones & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. fIn column Coates N. Y. indicates f. o. b. factory. 
nt’d CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
Canned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) Seconds, Yellow, No. 1.35 1.50 

Large, No. 2 No. 3 115 1-30 Unpecied, No. 

Small, No. Standard, 9 95 1.05 Standards, No. 2, in .90 1.15 

Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 3.50 Extra Stds. No. 2, in Syrup........ 00 1.25 

Mam., No. 308 Std. Green Corn, Green Limas.... 1.35 1 ornia, Bartletts, Std., 
Small, No. SQ (Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes). 4.37% 275 

BAKED BEANS} Std. (Green Corn, Dried Limas) 1.20 1.30 

Plain, No. 1 -55 -65 SWEET PINEAPPLE* 

No. 75 ca No. 2 riz 35 Sliced, Extra, 18 

In Sauce, 18 oz No. 3 1.20 Sliced,’ Extra No. 
No. 3 1.40 1.60 TOMATOES Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2%... “2 40 2.45 
No. 10 4.50 4.50 + Sliced, Std., NO. 2:35 2.25 

BEANS! No. 2, b. County. Sliced, Extra, hea 

Std. Cut G No. 2 Pi 1.15 Grated, Extra, 2.00 

Std. Who. Gr. No. 10..... 5.50 5.50 Eastern Pie, Water, 

Limas, Fancy Green, No. 9 6: COUNY Black, Water, No. 

Std. Green, No. 2 ia Red, Water, No. 2... 
Std. White & Green, No. 2........ 1. No. 1 "47% Black Syrup, No, 
Std. White & Green, No. 10... 6.75 BY Red, Syrup, No. 

Baby, No. 2 1.75 2.0 1,00 1.30 Extra, Preserved, NO. 2:35 

12-15, No. 2 1.30 No. 10 Standard, Water, No. 10... 

TOMATO PUREEt Fancy, No. 2% 4.25 3.80 
Sliced, No. 10. oO. ole oc 

sons Std. No. 1, Trimmings. -60 Canned Fish 

Diced, No. 10. 4.50 5.00 B. Factory 18 oz. 1.45 1.60 
CORN¢ Michigan, No. 10 Standard, No. 3, Factory, 18 oz. 140 66 
Std. Evergreen, No. 1.05 1.05 NeW YOrk, NO. 3.50 LOBSTER?* 
F. O. B. Co 1.00 1.05 Pa., No. 10 Out 3.50 Flats, 1 Ib. cases, 4 doz... 
1.05 1.05 Md., No. 3 ~ % Ib. cases, 4 
ox. Sta. 2 APRICOTS* (California) OYSTERS* 
‘sh No. 8, £.0.b. Co. 1.25 Standard No. 2% 2.50 2.30 Standards, 4 oz 
1.00 1.05 Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.75 Oz. 
O. B. Co 1.05 Fancy, No. 2% 
Standard, No. 2 1.35 1.45 LMON* 
Non 1.00 3.60 NOs: 1.65 1.90 Cohoe, Tall, No. 1 

MIXED VEGETABLES} BLUEBERRIES§ priat, 

Wenders, No. 2 Maine. No. 2 Columbia, Flat, 

Fancy, No 1.05 1.25 No. 10 13.00 11.00 Flat, No. } 
Stange Water, No. 1-40 1.60 Mediurn Tall 

e 

OKRA AND TOMATOES} White Syrup, NO, 2. 70 1.90 Bry, No. 1 

Stendard, No. 2 1.10 1.85 70 Wet, No. 1, 2.00 1.60 

PEAS} Sour Pitted Red, 10s............ SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 

Be Co Fancy, No. 2% Oil, Decorated ............... 

NO.) NOs. GOOSEBERRIESS§ Tomato, Carton Out 75.10 

No. 4 3... No. 10 5.00 5.50 % Mustard, $3.00 

Co .90 1.00 PEACHESS§ California, 14, $16.00 

No. 5 No. 2 California Std., No. 2 1.90 5.00 

No Sieve, No Choice, No. ¥. 2.60 2.05 TUNA FISH—California, per 

No. 4 Sieve, No. 5.50 Fancy, No. 2%, White, 4s 7.00 

BE No. 4 Sieve, No. 1....... .67% .80 Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1.10 1.20 White, 

E. Std. No. 2 Sieve, = 1 .80 -95 Standard White, No. 2uecscccccoseee 1.40 01.50 White, 1s 

Fancy Petit Pois. No. 1.00 1.07% No. 3 Blue Fin, 128 

Extra Standard White, ~ 3... 1.75 90 Blue Fin, 1 

PUMPKIN¢ Seconds, White, No. 3........... 1. = 1.45 Striped, bs 

Standard, No. 3 1.10 Standard 1.55 Striped, 1s 
No. 10 3.25 3.60 Yellow, No. Yellow, %s 

Squash, No. 3 -30 Extra Yellow, No. 3...... 1.85 —...... Yellow, 1s 
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BALTIMORE, SEPTEMBER 26, 1927 


| WEEKLY REVIEW 


Curtain Falling on 1927 Canning—Short Days Mark 
Canners Operations—Heavy Shortage Will 
Cause Higher Prices—Corn Canners 
Withdraw—All Fruit Wanted. 


URTAIN—It looks very much as if it were “cur- 
tain” for the canning season of 1927, so far as 
corn and tomatoes are concerned. In the West 

they have had light frosts, and even here in the East it 
is so cold as we write that windows are down, coats on 
and the old straw hat has been passed up even by those 
independent of the retail hatters’ arbitrary Sept. 15th 
date. Freezing weather is reported from North Da- 
kota and frosts in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan, 
and Northern New York, Pennsylvania and Maine all 
experienced the same thing. The early frost which was 
predicted was ten days to two weeks late of the predic- 
tion dates, but it has come, and with it the ending of 
the staple canning season for 1927. 


Ordinarily the date would be normal and to the ad- 
vantage of the canners, but this has not been an ordi- 
nary season by long odds. In a normal season corn 
canning and tomato canning would have begun by Au- 
gust lst, and if it ended on September 20th the canners 
would have been able to garner good sized packs. But 
in 1927 many corn canners and more tomato canners 
could not open for business until September, and some 
of them not until as late as September 10th to 15th. 
Against a normal packing season of six weeks, on the 
average, we have had but three weeks at most. That 
tells the whole story in a few words, for they cannot 
run through the factories the same quantity of produce 
in three weeks that is possible in six weeks, even if 
they had it on hand. And the fact is that there has been 
but one good week on tomatoes—one week which might 
be called a glut week—and there are many canners and 
sections which will deny that they had anything like a 
glut even in one week. The hot weather of the early 
part of this month brought tomatoes along quickly, and 
the canners, in the Central West and in the East, made 
the most of their opportunity. Just what the result 


has been cannot be stated now, but we are inclined to 
hope that it is better than we fear. We need the goods. 


Leading jobbers admit a shortage of 23,250,000 
cases of corn, peas, fruits and salmon, and the shortage 
in tomatoes, lima beans, string beans and other fish 
will easily bring this shortage above 30,000,000 cases, 
and that is almost if not a calamity. There is not an 
item in the canned foods list which will not be driven to 
higher prices through this shortage, for the world lives 
today on canned foods, and you cannot take one-third 
of its food supply away from it without causing a rush 
and a contention for the little that remains. The year 
1927 was predicted to be a “lean” year in canned foods 
production, and there is now no room for doubt that the 
prediction will come true, is true in fact, for the season 
is practically closed. 


The buyers see this, and buying has broadened out 
and is on a very much different scale today from what 
it was during he past two years. Only the stubborn 
buyer refuses to abandon the hand-to-mouth buying 
so much spoken of lately, and will pay heavy for his 
stubbornness. We wish we could make that picture 
plain to the canners of all items in all sections of the 
country, and especially to the tomato canners who do 
not seem to realize the changed conditions. The Psalm- 
ist says there are none so blind as those who will not 
see, and apparently that is the condition of the tomato 
canners. And it does not seem to be only the so-called 
little fellow, for the self-appointed big fellow is doing 
much of the foolish selling of tomatoes today. They 
have permitted their brokers to offer No. 2 standard 
tomatoes at 72!4c this week, and the buyers, who are 
not fools, have been grabbing them like hungry fish. 
After the market has advanced 15c to 20c per dozen, 
and these canners are all sold out, you will hear them 
complain that they never have any goods when the 
market rises. Now is the time for individual action, 
and the tomato canner with backbone will put his goods 
away, like the corn canners are doing, and refuse busi- 
ness at today’s prices, to wait for the better prices 
which cannot help but come. We sincerely hope there 
has been a big enough tomato pack to keep tomato 
prices down to a reasonable basis, so that there will not 
be a runaway market; to not more than 90c for 2’s; 
$1.30 for 3’s, and $5 for 10’s between now and the next 
packing season, but the hope looks forlorn. 
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Today brokers’ circulars offer tomatoes, No. 1 at 
4714, 2s at 7214 to 75c; 3s $1.15, and 10s at $3.50. 
They are simply ridiculous prices in the face of condi- 
tions. But they will never be any better until the 
canners demand better prices. And by demanding we 
mean until canners refuse to consider business at such 
prices. 

The corn canners are badly hit and most of them 
have withdrawn from the market. Many of them are 
trying to buy corn to cover the few future orders on 
their books, and he is a fortunate canner who has any 
surplus. There has never been any glut in corn can- 
ning; no long strings of wagons waiting overnight for 
their turn to unload at the cannery, and “there ain’t 
goin’ to be none,” as the darky would say. Bargains 
in No. 2 standard shoepeg corn are offered at $1.10 
and cream style at 9714c, extra standard shoepeg, as 
bargains, at $1.20, and fancy at $1.30, with 10s fancy 
shoepeg corn offered as a bargain at $7.50. 


Crushed or cream style corn is quoted at factories 
at 95c to $1.05 for No. 2s, and at $5.50 to $6 for 10s, 
but as stated, it is hard to find sellers. 


Stringless beans continue to rule strong, as there 
would seem no way to add to the pack so as to weaken 
prices. Standard cut are quoted at 97!4c to $1; 
No. 214 cut green at $1.35; No. 10 cut green at $4.75 
to $5. No. 2 whole green at $1.15 and No. 10s at $5.50. 
No 2 fancy cut white wax beans at $1.20; No. 10s at 
$5.50. 

Peas show a growing firmness and many canners 
are advancing their prices. The demand has been 
quite good, buyers realizing that they have nothing to 
gain by waiting. Prices are slightly better than 
last week. 

Lima beans seem to have been a fair crop but the 
pack will be short on account of the reduced acreage. 
Canning of this crop is now on. 

The early promise of a good crop of sweet potatoes 
fell by the wayside, as did all other. promises this event- 
ful season, and the packing of this rapidly growing 
article in popular favor will not come up to hopes. 
No. 214s are quoted at $1.10; 3s $1.20, and 10s at $4. 

Beet canning is now occupying the attention of 
canners but the crop gives promise of only a light re- 
turn. New Jersey holds its beets No. 2s 12-15 count 
at $1.40, 20-25 count at $1.50; 3s 8-10 count at $1.25, 
10-12 count $1.35, 15-20 count $1.45. 20-25 count $1.70, 
30-40 count $1.90. No. 10s whole beets range from 
$4.50 to $5.75 as to count. No. 3 cut beets are quoted 
at $1.10 and No. 10s at $3.40. 


Fruits are in good demand as the shortage, every- 
where else but California, has brought attention to 
them and prices are strong. There is a good demand 
locally for pears, but few pears to be found anywhere 
to fill it. The pear crop has been a failure and all fruit 
stocks will improve as the winter comes on. There 
was probably less home preserving this year than ever 
before, and this will add to the call for fruits in cans. 


If cold weather is here to stay we may expect to 
see a revival in the oyster business. But at this writ- 
ing that market is very dull. All fish in cans is at- 
tracting attention because of its shortage, and this 
item, as with other canned foods, will improve in price 
as the months go by. It is one of the records of this 
peculiar year that the fish crop failed in the same way 
that the fruit and vegetable crops failed, but for rea- 
scns that the scientists do not seem able to explain. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Buying Broadening and Increasing—Canning Season 
About Ended—Corn Canners Withdraw—Stand- 
ard Peas Moving—Lima Beans Short. 
Fruits Selling —Salmon Strong. 
Asparagus Slow — Shrimp 
low. 

New York, September 21, 1927. 


HE SITUATION—Business has continued along 
i steadily broadening lines during the past week, 
and market undertone remains strong. Distrib- 
utors in a great many instances have come into the 
market for supplies in a large way, although some job- 
bers are refusing to abandon their hand-to-mouth pol- 
icy, and are still operating close to actual requirements. 
Canners, however, appear to dominate the situation, 
and there is no doubt but that the market has swung 
over to a seller’s market in practically all respects. 
Leading chain stores, which bought heavily of new 
pack canned vegetables during the fore part of the sea- 
son at prices under those now prevailing, are pushing 
out their early purchases at bargain prices and are get- 
ting a heavy movement. 

Tomatoes—Packing in a large way is about over 
and sales are picking up as canners continue to display 
steady views on the situation. For prompt shipment 
the market is quoted at 4714 to 50c per dozen for 1s, 75 
to 7714c per dozen for 2s, $1.15 to $1.20 for 3s, and 
$3.75 to $4.00 for 10s, all f. 0. b. cannery, with not all 
packers willing to accept orders at the inside prices 
quoted. Carryover stocks have been well liquidated, 
and are apparently not of sufficient volume to serve to 
depress the market on 1927 pack. Indiana packers are 
also displaying firm views, offering new pack at 85c for 
2s, $1.30 for 3s, and $4.00 for 10s, all f. 0. b. cannery. 
Prices are stiffening in other packing sections, as the 
relative smallness of the new pack becomes more ap- 
parent. 

Corn Packers Withdraw—A number of canners 
have withdrawn on new pack standard corn, and are 
not willing to consider additional business until they 
have enough corn in the cans to fill their future orders, 
and a little surplus supply to work on. The market 
remains firm at 95c to $1.00 per dozen for standard 
crushed, f. o. b. Southern canneries, with extra stand- 
ard 5c per dozen higher. Midwestern packers are quot- 
ing $1.00 per dozen for standard crushed at the can- 
neries. Some business in fancy country gentleman is 
reported at $1.30 to $1.35 per dozen at the canneries. 

Standard Peas Moving—There has been a better 
demand for the cheaper selection of peas during the 
week, and prices are steady to firm throughout the 
market. Wisconsin canners are quoting standard 5s 
sweets at an inside price of $1.05 per dozen, f.o.b. 
cannery, in most instances, although it might still be 
possible to shade the inside price by 214c per dozen at 
a few of the country canneries. Some of the stronger 
canners are reported to have been buyers of Southern 
peas from weaker holders around 90c a dozen, and 
chain stores also bought largely around that figure. 

Limas Again Short—F ancy limas are generally at 
a premium, and this year is no exception to the general 
rule. No 2 tin green beans are quoted firm at $2.10 
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per dozen at the canneries, with not enough to go 
around. The market for fresh white, in No. 2 tins, 
holds at $1.10 to $1.1214 per dozen at the canneries, 
with mixed white and green holding at $1.30 per dozen. 
Medium greens are firm at $1.60 to $1.65 per dozen, 
f. o. b. cannery. 


California Fruits Selling—Buyers have tried un- 
successfully to shade the revised opening price lists of 
California packers, and consequently are now coming 
into the market in earnest for additional supplies. 
Stocks of low grade peaches appear to be quite short, 
and distributors who did not cover on their full sea- 
son’s wants before the opening price lists were an- 
nounced are now scouring the market for additional 
supplies to round out their assortments. At present a 
good deal of the buying interest seems to center on 
peaches, cherries and apricots, with pears and small 
fruits meeting with a moderate call. Pie peaches in 
particular are in demand, prices being strongly main- 
tained at recently advanced levels on all grades of No. 
10 peaches. 


R. S. P. Cherries Strong—Michigan packers are 
offering a few red sour pitted cherries at $12.50 to $13 
per dozen for 10s, f.0.b. cannery. Most of the new 
pack has been sold up. New York and Northwestern 
cherries are also displaying strength on No. 10s. 

Salmon Market Strong—Buying of new pack red 
salmon at $3.00 to $3.10 has been rather light thus far, 
but there has been a good volume of business reported 
taken on new pack pinks, which are generally held at 
$1.50 to $1.55 a dozen, f.o. b. Pacific Coast. Chums 
are also firm and in some demand. Medium red buying 
is showing a little improvement on the Coast, with the 
market held at $2.25 per dozen for No. 1s. 


Tuna Pack Disappointing—Reports from Cali- 
fornia indicate that the pack of tunafish thus far has 
been quite light, with packers talking pro-rata on 
striped and yellowfin. In an effort to round out their 
pack the canneries have started their fishing operations 
in Mexican waters about three weeks ahead of usual, 
banking on the Mexican catch to make up for the short- 
age of fish in California waters. 


California Spinach—Notwithstanding the large 
pack of spinach in California this season, the market is 
reported closely sold up. Packers are quoting $1.50 
per dozen for 214s, with 10s commanding $5.00 per 
dozen at the canneries. Maryland packers are quoting 
2s at 95c, with 3s held at $1.45 and 10s at $5.00 per 
dozen at the canneries. 


Asparagus Slow—Buying of California asparagus 
has been of small volume during recent weeks, but not- 
withstanding current quiet, jobbers have found pack- 
ers’ price ideas rather firm, and the market seems to be 
holding on the basis of packers’ prices. Jobbers in most 
instances covered only for their prompt and nearby re- 
quirements, planning to re-enter the market later on 
for supplies for their trade next spring. 

Shrimp Short—Packers have booked a good vol- 
ume of business on new pack shrimp, but the season is 
quite late. Mississippi and Louisiana canners are two 
to three weeks behind in their operations, with the AI- 
abama season also considerably behind schedule. In 


the meantime, spot stocks are quite scarce, and the 
market is rather nominal as to price. 

Sweets Sell Slowly—New pack Southern sweet po- 
tatoes are being offered by a number of canners, but 
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locally there has been comparatively little buying as 
yet. The average of going prices at the canneries is as 
follows: 2s, 80c a dozen; 214s, $1.10 to $1.1214 per 
dozen ; 3s, $1.15 to $1.25; 10s, $3.51 to $4.00 per dozen, 
all f.o.b. canneries, depending upon canner and 
freight rate from cannery. 


Stringless Beans Steady—With the packing sea- 
son practically over, the market for stringless beans 
appears rather firm. Standard No. 2 cut green are 
generally listed at an inside price of $1.00 per dozen, 
with packers of popular brands getting 5 to 10c per 
dozen over this figure. Standard wax beans are well 
held at $1.15 per dozen at the canneries, with extra 
standard selling at 10c a dozen over this figure. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Temperature Tumbled in Few Days in Chicago from 
Terrific Heat to Below Freezing Point—This 
Seems to Be a Season of Shortages. 


INTRY WEATHER—From the almost unbear- 
Watie heat of the previous week the temperature 

in Chicago tumbled Monday of the past week to 
below freezing point, and everyone put on _ over- 
coats and the office and apartment buildings all started 
up steam heat, which goes to prove that winter has 
come. The reports from Iowa are that the tempera- 
ture for the past week has ranged around freezing 
point, and in some places a little below, and all that has 
prevented an absolute spoiling of the crop of corn for 
canning purposes is that the weather, though cold, has 
been brfght. 


It is expected, however, that corn canning in that 
state will soon be over, as the coming of frosty weather 
this early presages a stoppage of canning in a very few 
days longer. 


Frosts of a light character have also prevailed in 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, and canners are rushing the 
corn to the canneries in order to get it into the cans be- 
fore the frost gets it, and so affects it that it will turn 
sour in the cans when packed. 


I do not learn that tomatoes have been touched by 
the frost in the fields in Indiana yet, but canners are 
apprehensive that the season will be cut very short, and 
are offering no goods for the present. 


This seems to be a season of shortages as con- 
trasted with the last year, or 1926, packing season, and 
the shortages seem to be both by sea and land, as re- 
ports announce that sardines, salmon and white tuna 
fish are all to be about half the output of the previous 
year, and most kinds of fruits, with the single excep- 
tion of peaches, are of short output for 1927. 


Canned Corn—Brokers report that they are un- 
able to place orders for standard canned corn in No. 2 
size at $1 per dozen, or in fact at any other price, either 
for the new pack of 1927 or the pack of 1926. Canners 
are very much indisposed toward taking on any further 
business, as they all state that they are going to pack 
enough to fill their future sales, and then if they have 
any more than enough for that purpose they will con- 
sider further business, but not before. 
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Canned Tomatoes—The prices that are named for 
the pack of 1927 of canned tomatoes by Indiana can- 
ners are a little irregular, and range for standard 2s, 
f. o. b. cannery, from 95c per dozen to $1.05 per dozen, 
according to the varying views of canners as to what 
the market price should be. As there are very few of- 
ferings, however, it might appropriately be said that 
the price of Indiana canned tomatoes is nominal for the 
present. It is not thought that the crop has been se- 
riously hurt by the extreme hot weather of week before 
last and last week or by the very frosty weather of the 
past week. 


Several canners who have been heard from by mail 
this week state that their receipts at the canneries 
show that the small tomatoes have been matured or 
ripened before they had their full growth, and that 
some deliveries from the lowlands show heat blis- 
tering. 


Canned Peas—The market for canned peas is quiet 
and wholesale buyers seem to be resting on their oars 
for awhile. Some standard peas could be sold, but 
there are none offering, as a very small percentage of 
that grade was packed this season. 


It is reported that the wholesale grocers are mak- 
ing very low prices to the retailers on the higher grades 
of small peas, lower, in fact, than have ever been made 
heretofore, and that the taste of consumers is likely to 
be exalted so high that it will hereafter be difficult to 
satisfy it, from the fact that this has been a phenome- 
nal season in which the output of canned peas has 
largely run to the higher grades and small sizes. 


News Items—O. L. Teagarden, representing J. 
Weller Company, of Oak Harbor, Ohio, visited Chicago 
this week and looked the wholesale grocery trade over. 
That firm specializes in fine catsup and chili sauce, and 
has a good line of customers in Chicago. 


Here is a line of talk which Bob Roulston, buyer 
for a big Chicago wholesale grocery house, spread be- 
fore his salesmen last week. It contains a lot of good 
selling wisdom and much condensed philosophy on the 
art of good merchandising: 


Canned Foods Business is Good—Hot dry weather 
is seriously affecting late summer vegetables at the 
time when they are ordinarily plentiful. Consumers 
are consuming the canned article instead. In our ex- 
perience, covering a long period, we have no recollec- 
tion of such two extremes of weather following so 
closely. While we have confidence in the future of the 
market, any attempt to stampede it would be unwise. 
Retailers are justified.in keeping a full assortment at 
alltimes. It is a fixed law that you cannot make money 
on goods you do not sell. We advocate future buying 
of certain lines when they are most plentiful. As the 
packing season of many items is of very short dura- 
tion, we consider it good insurance to anticipate re- 
quirements. The writer is a firm believer in the law of 
averages. ‘Taken year in and year out, the purchaser 
of futures in amounts to care for his needs will not 
lose. It may not always show a profit from a specula- 
tive point, but viewed in the right way he is a gainer in 
that he has the kind of merchandise his customers 
‘want when they want it.’ That’s the best answer. If 
we are right it surely follows that he is a good mer- 
chandiser. We do not make the market; we follow it. 
We are not price boomers; we are quality boosters.” 
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THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent ‘-The Canning Trade.”’ 


Weather Cold—Canning Season Ended—Pack 50-60 
Per Cent of 1926—Large Percentage of Pack 
Has Been Sold—The Prices—Advance 
Looked For—Buying Light 
Just Now. 

Springfield, Mo., September 22, 1927. 


EATHER—The weather during the week fol- 

lowing our last report continued excessively hot, 

with no rainfall reported here in the Ozarks, up 
to the night of the 17th inst. This weather condition 
having continued for several weeks, resulted in the 
rapid ripening of all tomatoes on the vines, whether 
large or small. On the 18th there was a big drop in 
the temperature, and we are experiencing now unusu- 
ally low temperature throughout the entire Ozark pack- 
ing district for this period of the year. 


Packing Season Closes—Almost all tomato canners © 
throughout the Ozark district have reported that they 
are through packing tomatoes for this season. Just a 
few canners, scattered here and there, figure it will be 
possible for them to make two or three short piece day 
runs in packing tomatoes during the present week, and 


close down their factories for the season not later than 
the 24th instant. — 


Season’s Pack—We have interviewed numerous 
canners in person and through the mails as to their idea 
of the total pack for the season, and we find Missouri 
canners estimating the season’s pack for the state as 


being 50 to 60 per cent as compared with that of last 


year. The tomato pack in Arkansas is more difficult to 
estimate; some canners in that state figure that the 
pack for the season will not total more than 60 per cent, 
and others make their estimate as high as 75 per cent, 
as compared with pack of last year. It is an indisput- 
able fact, however, that the pack of tomatoes this year 
for the Ozarks is a very short pack. In order to realize 
just what a short pack of tomatoes means in the Ozarks 
this year, we enumerate the packs of the past two years 
to refresh the minds of those interested. According to 
the official reports given out by the National Canners 
Association, the packs for 1925 were: Missouri, 1,836,- 
000 cases; Arkansas, 1,168,000 cases. For the season 
of 1926 the packs as given out by the National Canners 
Association were: Missouri, 895,000 cases; Arkansas, 
558,000 cases. These totals were basis of 3s standards. 
When we consider the estimated season’s pack for this 
year in comparison with the packs of 1925 and 1926, we 
quickly realize the shortness of this year’s pack of to- 
matoes here in the Ozarks. 


Sales—It is not possible to state with any degree 
of accuracy as to what per cent of the 1927 pack of to- 
matoes has been sold, but it is our opinion that a larger 
per cent of this year’s pack has been sold than was the 
case at this same period last year. We find quite a good 
many tomato canners who have sold all the tomatoes 
that they have found it possible to pack during the en- 
tire season. It may be possible that a few canners will 
be compelled to deliver short on their future sales, 
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Market Prices—The general ruling market prices 
on what offerings of tomatoes are on the market now, 
1s, 2s, 214s, 3s and 10s, are: 50c, 80c, $1.10, $1.25 and 
$4.00, f. o. b. factory points. It might be possible to pick 
up a few straight cars of No. 1 tall 15 oz. tomatoes at 
70c factory points. There are very few lots of 10s 
standards obtainable in the entire Ozark packing dis- 
trict. No. 214 and No. 3 standards are in very limited 
supply. The unsold surplus held by Arkansas canners 
is in No. 1 standard 10 oz. and No. 2 standards. The 
principal unsold surplus in the hands of Missouri can- 
ners is in No. 2 cans. We find a disposition among a 
number of canners to hold some of their surplus toma- 
toes to be marketed during the months of October and 
November, as these canners expect higher prices to rule 
on tomatoes by that time. 


Quality—The general average quality of tomatoes 
put up in the Ozarks this year is fully equal to the pack 
of 1926. Jobbing grocers can feel safe in buying toma- 
toes packed in the Ozarks of quality that will prove sat- 
isfactory for grades sold. 


Idle Factories—When one considers the number of 
tomato canning factories which have stood idle in the 
Ozarks this year it is not surprising that it becomes 
- necessary. to report a short pack. One canning com- 
pany who packed 55 cars of tomatoes in 1925, and about 
35 cars in 1926, have reported to us that their total 
pack will not prove to be over 15 cars for 1927, but this 
canning company has three factories that stood idle 
this season, and not more than a 25 per cent yield of 
tomatoes from the acreage contracted for the other 
factories. 


Advancing Market—Many tomato canners in the 
Ozarks are expecting a sharp advance in the prices on 
tomatoes as soon as the packing season closes in other 
packing districts. Tomato canners generally have taken 
losses on their packs of tomatoes the past two years, 
and they show a disposition to take advantage of any 
upturn which may come in prices in the marketing of 
their unsold surplus from the 1927 pack. 


Light Buying—It is very evident that in some job- 
bing centers dealers have not awakened to the probable 
short pack of tomatoes in the United States this year. 
This is evident from the fact that numerous jobbing 
grocers continue to buy tomatoes in single carlots, and 
these buyers refuse to believe that the prices on canned 
tomatoes will again get back to basis of value that will 
show the canners a reasonable margin of profit. 


Green Beans—Late reports indicate that there will 
be mighty few cars of green beans packed from late 
fields which the canners were depending upon. Late 
sales on cut stringless green beans have been made: 
No. 2 size at 85c to $1.00 and No. 10 size $5.00, f. o. b. 
shipping points wherever beans were obtainable in 
these sizes. The canners here in the Ozarks who have 


packed any beans this season are almost sold out clean 
at this date. 


Canned Apples—The apple crop is so close to an 
absolute failure this year that we do not believe there 
will be any canned apples put up in the Ozarks. 


Sweet Potatoes—A few canners in Northwest Ar- 
kansas will likely pack sweet potatoes in a limited way, 


but we hear of no prices being quoted for later de- 
livery. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Price Advance Does Not Slow Up Demand—Run on 
Standards and Seconds—Peach Pack Possibly 
Less Than Prepared For—Buying Pears 
Steadily—Packing Tomatoes—Ex- 
porting Asparagus—Can- 
ning Rabbit. 


San Francisco,. September 22, 1927. 


EMAND GOOD—The recent advances in prices on 

California canned fruits made by the California 

Packing Corporation have been followed by sim- 
ilar advances by other packers, and there is very little 
difference between the various lists. The higher prices 
on some lines have had no noticeable effect on the de- 
mand, and a splendid volume of business is being done. 
In fact, some of the largest factors in the business are 
enjoying a larger business than was the case before the 
revised lists were put out. As the season advances it 
becomes apparent that this year’s pack in no line will 
be excessively large and it would seem that the season’s 
output and the surplus from last year would find a 
ready market. Quite a run is being noted at psesent on 
standards and seconds in peaches and pears, and stocks 
of these have been materially reduced. The entire list 
opened on a low level this season, and some further ad- 
vances are planned for the near future. 


Peaches—The peak of peach packing has long since 
been passed and operations will come to a close at an 
early date. The output of clings is proving smaller 
than the estimates of some earlier in the season, and 
there are those in the trade who hold that it will be less 
than 9.500,000 cases, or about a million and a half cases 
less than the pack for which preparations had been 
made. The pack of freestone peaches has been much 
lighter than was expected, and there are few canners 
now quoting prices on the entire list. Late varieties 
are now receiving attention, but the bulk of the pack 
has already been made. Some who have withdrawn 
prices may have limited offerings to make at a later 


date, but a large part of the pack has already been dis- 
posed of. 


Pears—The steady buying of pears since the an- 
nouncement of opening prices has cut into available 
stocks, and instead of a surplus there promises to be a 
shortage this year. A fair pack is being made in Cali- 
fornia, but the crop has been short in the Pacific North- 
west, and the output there will not be more than half of 
that of last year, according to advices from that sec- 
tion. A greatly increased export business has been 
booked on this fruit, and the domestic demand has been 
greatly stimulated by the lower prices in effect during 
the past six or eight months. j 


Tomatoes—The packing of tomatoes is now in full 
swing in California, but it is still largely a guess what 
the output will be, since weather conditions have so 
much to do with this crop. So far there have been no 
rains in the tomato-growing districts of California, but 
unsettled weather has been prevailing in Oregon and 
Washington and storms may be expected almost any 
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time now. There are still some stocks on hand from 
last year, but these may come in handy if this year’s 
output proves light. Spot prices for standards. with 
puree, are: No. 1, 70c; No. 2, 85c; No. 214. $1.00, and 
No. 10, $3.25, with the usual advances for solid pack. 


Asparagus—Quite an export business is being de- 
veloped on California canned asparagus, and this 
promises to become quite a feature. Australia is prov- 
ing an especially good market, and during the first half 
of the present year 1,027,658 pounds were sent to that 
country. Japan has also taken a liking to this vege- 
table, and shipments during this period amounted to 
417,960 pounds. Canada took about an equal amount, 
England took 845,247 pounds, and China 218,145 
pounds. Exports for the past six months of 1927 
amounted to almost 4,500,000 pounds, all out of the 
port of San Francisco. 


Canning Rabbit—A plant for the canning of rab- 
bit meat and for the manufacture of rabbit tamales is 
being planned for Hayward, a suburb of San Francisco, 
Cal., by the California Co-operative Rabbit and Fur 


Marketing Association, of which A. H. Leach is presi- 
dent. 


Tuna—Some splendid catches of yellow fin tuna, 
skipjack and blue fin tuna have been delivered to can- 
neries at San Pedro, Cal., of late. A fair pack of some 
grades of tuna is being made, but the output of white 
meat tuna, the most prized grade, has proved light. 


Coast Notes—That the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany, Ltd., is enjoying a prosperous season may be 
judged by the demand for its stock and the manner in 
which these have increased in value of late. After 
having remained at 50 for weeks, it suddenly jumped 
to 55, and there is now talk of a stock dividend of gen- 


erous proportions, or some other handsome reward for 
stockholders. 


The formal announcement has been made of the 
purchase of the canning plants of the Virden Packing 
Company, San Francisco, Cal., by the California Pack- 
ing Corporation. The deal was consummated through 
the channels of the Balfour Investment Company and 
the Sterling Canning Company. The plants have passed 
into the ownership of the Sterling Canning Company, 
which is under the control of the California Packing 
Corporation. The plants are well located and modern 
in their equipment, and will continue to be operated. 
The relationship between Balfour, Guthrie & Co. and 
the California Packing Corporation is quite close, and 
this is of material advantage to the latter in its export 
business. The California Packing Corporation bought 
control of the Alaska Packers Association from Bal- 
four, Guthrie & Co. several years ago, and the latter 
became a large stockholder in the great California or- 
ganization, with representation on the board of direc- 
tors through Balfour Adamson. 


The eighth annual fruit show of the University of 
California was held this year in September on the cam- 
pus of the University at Berkeley. In former years 
the show was held in November, but this necessitated 
the holding of fruits in cold storage for several weeks. 
Canners took much interest in the recent event, since 
many new varieties of fruits were shown. 


W. B. Bryan has taken over the firm of Klein & 
Co., Inc., 5308 Grove street, Oakland, Cal., manufactu- 
rers of preserves. 
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John Hale, of Marysville, Cal., has been made 
chairman of a committee appointed to devise ways and 
means for the erection of suitable markers to honor the 
memory of Thompson and Phillips, pioneers of Sutter 
county, who developed two varieties of fruits which 
have assisted in making California famous, the Thomp- 
son seedless grape and the Phillips cling peach. 


CANNING PROJECT IN MEXICO. 


CCORDING to a report from H. S. Bursley, Amer- 
A ican Consul at Guaymas, Sonora, Mexico, dated 
July 25, made public by the Department of Com- 
merce, it would seem that General Obregon’s commer- 
cial interests have further expanded. The General has 
backed the “Compania Empacadora del Noroeste, 
S. A.,” at Cajeme, which will engage in canning gar- 
banzos peas, possibly tomatoes and other vegetables. 


CANNED FOOD DISTRIBUTORS 


( Continued from page 12 ) 


A Revolution in Distribution—‘How can the independent 
retailer and the jobber—the two factors who are most seriously 
affected by the growth of the chain store method of distribu- 
tion—save themselves?” asks the Chain Store Age, in discussing 
the resolution in distribution brought on by the chains. “What 
is the most reasonable course for them to follow? Before sug- 
gesting what we believe to be the independent’s path to salva- 
tion, perhaps it may be well to refer to the path which will surely 
lead him to destruction. During the past twelve months more 
than twenty bills have been introduced in various State legisla- 
tures designed to obstruct chain store progress. All of them 
were defeated except three—a bill in North Carolina which as- 
sesses a discriminatory tax against chain stores; another in 
Maryland which forbids the operation of more than five units 
by a chain in Allegany county, and a third, in Pennsylvania, 
aimed at drug chains, which makes it illegal for anyone but a 
registered pharmacist to own a drug store. All these laws will 
be tested in the courts, and none of them will stand up. They 
are so obviously unconstitutional that the courts will unques- 
tionably condem them. The independent cannot rely on legis'a- 
tion of this character to kill the chains, because any law which 
attempts to limit the number of stores a man may operate runs 
foul of all the constitutional safeguards designed to protect 
property rights and to encourage legitimate business. The inde- 
pendent merchant who relies upon legislatures to save him will 
dig his own grave. His salvation lies not in attempting to de- 
stroy the chains, but in adjusting himself to the new order of 
things in which the chain store method of distribution will be 
the dominant factor. How can the independent merchant and 
the jobber adjust themselves to this new order? The best an- 
swer we can suggest is provided by what some of the wiser inde- 
pendents and jobbers are already doing. Instead of wasting 
their time stirring up their local legislatures to save them from 
the ‘chain store menace,’ they are endorsing the chain store idea 
in a most significant way—by adopting it themselves. These wise 
jobbers and independents are forming what, for the want of a 
better term, may be designated ‘independent chains.’ This new 
form of organization provides many of the benefits that chains 
onjoy, such as large scale buying, expert direction, uniform ac- 
counting and operating methods, common advertising and stand- 
ardized store fronts and store lay-out, the one feature which it 
lacks being common ownership. Whether that difference is an 
advantage or a disadvantage may be debated, but assuming that 
the ‘independent chain’ will still be handicapped by reason of 
diverse ownership of its units, there can be no question that its 
constituent members will be in far better position to meet the 
competition of the regular chains than they are today. 


“The important point to remember is that efforts to destroy 
the chains by legislation will get the independent nothing, 
whereas constructive measures along the line suggested will put 
him on a competitive footing with even the most efficient chain. 
That such a course commends itself to an increasing number of 
far-sighted jobbers and retailers is indicated by the growing list 
of independent chains already formed. 


“Chain store executives will do well to keep in touch with 
this significant phase of the revolution in distribution.” 


YOU FEED This Machine 
WITH A BUCKET. 


Thread Rolling Machine 
with Hopper Feed 


and these finished screw- 
caps are discharged. 


These blanks are poured 
into the hopper— 


The operator pours the blanks into the hopper and 
perfect screw-caps are discharged at the rate of 
75 to 100per minute. That achievement places us 
one block ahead of the procession. 


Every Machine for can-making— 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
240 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. ( 
Relax your mind—and your body. Yeu’ll be better mentally, i 
physically—and financially 4 

| 

n 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


POOR FISH 

May—Rumor has it that you are going to marry 
Jack. 

Laura—I shouldn’t dream of marrying him. He 
can’t drive a car, dance or play tennis. 

“But he swims well, you know.” 

“Yes, but would you want a husband you had to 
keep in an aquarium?” 


WELL PAID 
Professor—What did Lincoln get for his Gettys- 
burg address? 
Wise One—Well, they gave him a penny for his 
thoughts. 


KEEPING IN LINE 

It was speeders’ day in police court. The first of- 
fender vowed he was traveling only fifteen miles an 
hour when apprehended. Next a notorious fast driver 
told the judge he was going only ten miles. 

“And how fast were you going?” asked the judge 
of Tim O’Brien, third in line. 

“May it please the court,” said Tim with a straight 
face, “an’ I was backin’ up, yer honor.” 


LOOKING FORWARD 
“Willie, what is your greatest ambition?” 
“To wash mother’s ears.”—Public Service. 


ORDER CANCELLED 
“The next person who interrupts the proceedings 
will be sent home,” declared the judge. 
“Hurray!” yelled the prisoner. 


MANY BARS 


Mrs. Goodsole—So you are an ex-service man? 
How many service stripes did you have? 

The Mendicant—I never counted ’em, lady. They 
was all over me clothes. 


A HINT 
Soph. (earnestly)—Now, honestly, what would 
you do if you were in my shoes? 
Senior (disdainfully)—Get a shine. 


THE DIFFERENCE 
Reputation is what men and women think of us; 
character is what God and angels know of us.—Thomas 
Paine. 


DISMISSED 
Rural Magistrate—I’ll have to fine ye a dollar, 
Jeff. 
Jeff—I’ll have to borry it of ye, Jedge. 
Magistrate—Great snakes! It was only to get the 
dollar that I was finin’ ye. Git out! Ye ain’t guilty, 
anyway.—Boston Transcript. 


[ 
} 
| 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———=the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 


Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Pearing Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BEET MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Genew Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 


BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 

BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 

Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
ae Machine Works, Westminster, 


BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 


Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers. & Markers. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. . 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

The Langsenkamp Indianapolis. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. - 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY, Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 


Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City... 


B. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. : 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 

Corn Mixers and Agitators. 

Cooker Filers. 

CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 

(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


See Corn 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
= String Bean. See String "Bite 
cy. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Ete. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 
See Mchy. 
uble Seamin chines. 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Balti 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. — 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & @o., Inc., 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and EB 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-Barngrover . Co., & 
Ayars Machine Co., N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboaras, &e. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlera’ 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 

FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 

FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 


Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 


Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Sup 
GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfre. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. > 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. } 
Generators, Electric. See Motors. va 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
Pfaudler N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., cago. 
Steam. See Power Plant 
Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. & Convrs. 


See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea coeneere. See Cleaning and 
Grading Machinery. 
onl Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


0. 
Sacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 


JACKETED PANS, Steam. 
¥F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
¥. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins 

rague-Sells Corp., cago. 

Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. 

ars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 
dw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


KETTLES, Vacuum. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Corp., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
w. Ermold Co., New York ; 
Ped H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells, Corp., Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
lvert Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
aes Litho. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
. J. Kittredge 0., 
Shestnoal Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. 8S. Prt. and Litho Co., Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 
tt Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
a Can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
ars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., Berlin, Wis.. 

Machinery Co., " 
"ee Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 

chines. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
e-Sells Corp., cago. 
kers’ Cans. ee Cans. 
Pails. Tubs, Htc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Fe. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Spracue-Sells Corp., Chicago., 


Green Corn Huskers. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
¥. Hamachek Mach Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 


PEA VINE FEEDERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamacheck Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEELING KNIVES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach & Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskéts, Etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machy. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., urs, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Can- 
nery Supplies. 


SALT Distributing Machine 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealine Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


SEEDS, Canners’, Al! Varieties. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


Wilmington, Del. : 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Ma- 
chines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
EF. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., cago. 
"Sorters, Pea. y Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for 
Machines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 
STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 
Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, METAL. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


F. H. Co., Indianapolis. 

Slaysman Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ppapanpetia, Ind. 


_Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 

TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 

vice. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

TIN PLATE. 

Amer. Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 

TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 

Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O 

WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem N. J. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Washing & Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 

See Tanks, Wood. 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 


ucts. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 


Machinery. 


WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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CHICAGO 


“Slaysman” 
Gang Slitter 


E guarantee this machine to ‘‘Cut Dead 

True.’’ All tin fed comes through ab- 
solutely square and parallel. They will slit 
strips down to 2 inches when fitted with narrow 
hubs. or 3}¢ inches wide with regular hubs and 
334 inches in length. Width of regular hub 
and cutter together 334 inches; width of narrow 
hub and cutter together 154 inches. 


The large cutter shafts are set their entire 
length in long solid bearings. There is no 
spring; they are also provided with end thrust 
bearings, eliminating all lateral motions and 
permitting of very accurate adjustment. 


No overhead drive is required for the grind- 
er, which is carried directly on the frame of the 
machine and driven by belt from the driving 
pulley on the cutter shaft. 


Slaysman & Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


4 
A 
ADM , 
@a 


VEGETABLES, FRUITS, SEAFOODS OR MILK 


Packed in 
CONTINENTAL CANS 


Always please discriminating Cooks and Chefs 


On the botto 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Continental’s 


from Coast to Coast’ 


Vy. 
‘ | 
SAN FRANCISCO JERSEY CITY 
D. 
Yj 
\ (i 


